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Mebycerows, Conn. August 15,1651. 


a} the motatain home of my friend Mr.) 


Gougb, in. Boylston, leaving many things 
unaaid which I might have: said in regard’ 
to"‘New '‘Engiand and its: people, «While 
at Boylston I enjoyed very mucti # visit to 
one. of the, quiet.and tasteful rural parson- 
ages, such as.nestle in many shady court- 
yard throughout Yankee land. It was a 
place to study Edwards ‘into write calm 
and thoughtful dis¢oarées, undisturbed by 
the buzzing of a fy——a place, as “ Mercy” 
saya in, the;igmortal allegory, “to think 
and to break ‘at heart and to melt in one’s: 
spirit.” This sweet haunt, sacred to theol- 
ogy and qnietude, is but a type of a thou- 
sand othets. In jast such an one, only a: 
few miles distant from Boylston, the patri- 
arch Emmons spent his fifty years of pa- 


tient toil, seldom ‘moving’ during the four | 
and: twenty, busy, ,houne from thet-etudy- 
table, wherehie sbarp eye pored over 


mighty folios, and his steady hand wrote 
otit whole reams of “New Divinity.” It 
was from such sequestered manses that the 
Hopkinses and Smalleys and Bellamys 
ruled for nearly a century over a large 
portion of the New England fsrael. Books 
have been written under the shadow of 
those old elms that will live when the an- 
cient trees. themselves shall. have fallen 
piece-meal to the earth. The Freedom of 
the Will and the immortal Treatise on the 
Affections were born in one of these silent 
nooks, and their fame. has gone out into all 
‘L wish that every Presbyterian church 
in our wide borders had just such a manse 
as this one which so charmed my fancy. 
©} how much better sermons the congre- 
gations would have if they gave their pas- 
tors such places to prepare them in! I 
observed that the good minister had his 
yard filled with well laden fruit trees, 
where he might “sit down under the shadow 
With great delight, and find the fruit sweet 
to his. taste.”” Across the gravelled walk 
was reared an arbour, which reminded me 
of the one under which the pilgrim rested. 
when he had clambered up the hill Diffi- 
culty—-and it.was. overhung with a vine 
whose “tender grapes gave forth a goodly 
smell”. Hard by the parsonage was the 
village church, and how white it was! 

ow green was the tidy churchyard! 
How hospitable looked the long array of 
sheds. for meeting-going horses! How 
nicely, swept and garnished was the cool | 
interior of that churtht And what a place 
to worship the God of: order and of love it 
was! Peace be within thee, sweet lowly 
sanctuary—and may the well-guarded flock 
who are Jed through these green pastures, 
and who feed by these waters of quietness, 
gather once more about their shepherd 
beside the river that floweth out of the 
throne of God and of the Lamb! 

From Boylston’ I ‘took the train for 
Springfield, and passed through a beaatiful 
farming region. The soil is by nature 
cold and ungenial. The climate is unpro- 
pitious.' Every thing that is brought out of 
these stony hills must be got by main force. 
But, as in Scotland, the industry and skill 
of the patient tillers of the soil have “turn- 
ed these mountains into silver.”” The peo- 
ple who settled Massachusetts are a race 
that it is hard to starve.. They know what 
tpork meant, and they toil at it, each man 
like @ Hercules, As I rode through these 
quiet ‘valleys, and- wéurd aroand' the an- 
cient hills, I thought of the speech. which 
a Berkshire county farmer made to Henry 
Clay when he complimented the industry 
of the inhabitants. “Yes! yes! Mr. 
Clay, we work hard here. We dig and 
plough all day, and when night comes, 
we are too tired to sin.”” I do not doubt 
that the “native depravity” of which Dr. 
Emmons-preached so much, has actually 
invaded these rural Edens, and that sin 
has marred grievously al! these landscapes. 
It is certain that. many of the theological 
“novelties that disturb our peace” have 
been bred among these New England 
hilis—but when we strike the balance 
between the truth ‘and the error, we find 
how deeply the whole Christian world are 
debtors to those. who sprang from the crew 
of the “Mayflower.” 

Of all the noble towns and picturesque 
villages through which [ passed — of 
Springfield with its armory (may those 
mouskets. stand there till they rust!)—of 
Windsor, dear to all sedentary people—of 
‘Hartford, with its asylum and trim cottages 
and grim railway-station frowning like an 
ald Norman Castle—and of Middletown, 
enthroned so superbly above the winding 
Connecticut, I have no space to write. As 
I write: these lines the whole town is 
thrown into deep grief by the death of Dr. 
Quis, President the Wesleyan Univer. | 
sity. He sunk’to'his last peaceful slum- 
ber this morning at six o’clock. Dr. Olin 
was a Vermonter, a son of the facetious 
and upright judge ofthat name. “I train- 
“8 ed.up Stephen for political life,” once re- 
marked the Judge, “but he has turned out 
nothing but a Methodist preacher.” Dr. 
Stephen Olin had no superior in his whole 
denomination for large acquirements and 
intellectual: vigour. Physically, he was a 


“mighty man,” being-no less than six feet | 


four inches in stature, and he was men 
ly. robust in proportion. For many a year 
our. brethren of the Methodist Church have 
not met with a heavier loss than by the 
<death of President Olin. Yours, — 


~ “I have had.siz ehildren,”’ said Elliott 
the: missio “end:I- bless God that 
they are’al either -with Christ’ or in 
Christ; ‘and my mind’ is‘ now at rest 

ey should have served Chriyt earth; 
But if ‘God ‘will. chaose e, them 


aye. 


NEW ENGLAND, 


ENCE OF TEE 


_ porteur—And of Messrs. Duclour and Grassart, 
- Booksellers, under tlie. Republic—Jwstice of Popish 

Republican (?) Judges, 

Panis, August 7, 1851. 


= Mesars. Editors—I have. signified to. 


you that the establishment of the Repub- 
lic, instead of being serviceable to the 
cause of our liberties, has compromised 
ther all, especially our religious liberties. 
Proofs, more or less obvious, of this deplo- 
rable truth are multiplying on every hand; 
but I shall limit myself to some palpable 
and established facts. Here is one of them, 
the whole significancy of which your read- 
ers will know how to estimate. It is liber- 
ty of controversy which is interested. 

The pastor Napoleon Roussel is the 
author of several small controversial tracts, 
some of which are written in a very cut- 


ting atyle,.and,-it must be admitted, ia .a | 


style very disagreeable to the Roman 
Church. I acknowledge myself that this 
witty and-sarcastic polemics is little to my 
taste; it appears to me little conformed to 
the spirit of the gospel; examples of it 
may be found among the prophets, but not 
in Jesus Christ and the apostles. Never- 
theless, I acknowledge that writings of 
this description may have their use in 
commencing operations among certain per- 
sons, whose attention it is exceedingly dif- 
ficult to fix. In other respects, although 
the manner of Mr. Roussel’s controversial 
tracts is not, in my opinion, sufficiently 
serious, yet the maéter is to my liking, 
always: Mr. Roussel is a faithful minister 
of Jesus Christ, who aims at no other end 
than that of winning souls to his Divine 
Master. Moreover, these publications are 
old now; some of them date sixteen or 
seventeen years back. 

Under the citizen kingship of July, 
1830, there was a prosecution instituted at 
Rheims, in 1845, against Mr. Roussel, for 
publishing these tracts. But he was ac- 
quitted, after an eloquent defence made by 
Mr. de Brouard, a Protestant advocate of 
the Parisian bar. | 

Times are altered. On the 25th of last 
February, a colporteur named R » who 
was circulating the Roussel tracts (among 
others the three following, whose titles 
sufficiently indicate their drift, the Religion 
of Money, Rome and Co. and the Popes 
their own Painters,) in the Department of 
the Var, was tried for this fact, as circu- 
lating writings which insulted the Catholic 
religion, and turned it into ridicule. A 
greatly iniquitous measure signalized this 
trial. The court called for a trial with 
closed doors, which is only done-in cases 
defined by the penal code as an outrage 
on morals and decency. This was, at 
once, to cast an odious character upon the 
criminated publications, and to get rid of 
the public. 

R—— was condemned to imprisonment 
and a fine. He submitted to his punish- 
ment without appealing from his sentence. 
This. was a fault and a misfortune. 
ever ill-disposed the Court of Cassation 
may be toward us, it would not probably 
have dared to sanction closed doors, and 
the judgment of the Assize Court of Var 
would have been quashed; at least, we 
hope it would. The pious colporteur 
wanted courage, or was ill advised by his 
friends; and now, we are reaping the 
fruits of this weakness. 

- On the 30th-of April last, the same three 
pamphilets were seized in the stores of 
Messrs. Ducloux and Grassart, booksellers, 
and on the 14th of July these two gentle- 
men compeared before the Assize Court of 
Paris, as guilty of having reprinted, distri- 
buted, and sold books condemned at an an- 
terior trial, an offence provided against 
by our laws. You observe how they con- 
nected the Paris case with that of Var, in 
order to subordinate the main question to 
the question of form. In this point of view, 
both the defendants could be condemned 
without apparent injustice; since it was 
incontestable that they had published and 
sold: books condemned at an antecedent 
trial, and by a sentence which had not 
even been the subject of an appeal to the 
Court of Cassation! But notwithstanding 
these dexterous precautions of the authori- 
ties, it is evident to every person that the 
real cause of the accusation exists in the 
nature of the criminated publications. 
This was visible on the 14th of July, both 
in the opening of the trial and in the de- 
fence. | 

Mr. Suin, attorney-general, supported 
the indictment. He examined, in the pre- 
sence of the jury, the incriminated pam- 
phlets, and defined the difference which, 
in his judgment, exists between free dis- 
cussion—lawful polemics—and insult. He 
read numerous passages, in which the Ro- 
man Catholic Church is attacked, and ad- 
ded that the Roman Catholic priests never 
indulged themselves in such abuse, and 
that if they had done so, they would have 
been prosecuted. 

Mr. de Brouard, the same advocate who 
had gained the cause for Mr. Roussel at 
Rheims, undertook the defence of Messrs. 
Ducloux and Grassart. He declared, in 
the first place, in the name of the defen- 
Aants, that they were not aware that Mr. 
Roussel’s tracts had been condemned else- 
where; the Paris Moniteur, it is true, in- 
serted that condemnation, but they do not 
tead that paper ; the Journal:de la Librai- 
rie, (the Book-ttade Journal,) published 
urider the direction of the Administration, 
which is the bookseller’s sure code, made 
no mention of it. Passing from this to the 
main question, Mr. de Broward defended 
the right:of controversy, ‘even! keen ‘and 
cutting ‘controversy, provided that the ob- 
ject of it is serious; he supported himself 
on the most.sespectable authorities, espe- 
eially those ‘of ‘Cuvier and of the Duke de 
Broglie. “Next he erideavoured to prove, 


‘tather serve him-in heaven, J have no- 
Ghing to object to 


by quotations, that neither Mr. Roussel nor 


ben | any other Protestant polemic ever employed 


| Their books are not merely cutting and 
} sarcastic: they are coarse, insulting, and 


How- 


‘again, and put on immortality. 


the language unscrupulously used against 
us by Roman Catholic controversialists. 


false. 
Among the examples which he brought 
ferward on this point I shall mention but a 
single one. Mr. de Brouard presented to 
the jurors a small volume, in which deri- 
sion, insult, and calumny are sown broad- 
cast. This book has an attractive appear- 
ance; it is bound with some _ pretension to 
elegance; it is given as a premium to 
young girls and boys, and bears in front 
the approbation of the Bishop of Troyes. 
The pleader directed attention to the per- 
fidiousness of the title of the book: @ Pro- 
testant Catechism for the use of honest 
people. It was written by the Abbé Ber- 
nard, printed and sold at the establishment 
of the bookseller of the bishopric. 
Here follow some passages from it. 

‘what’ purpose do the Protestant 
clergy employ the surplus of their salaries? 
For the purchase of gowns for Madame the 
ministress, and finery for Miss [her daugh- 
ter, ] and when the proceeds of the benefice 
do not come up to the taste for expenditure, 
and for the toilet of the pastor’s family, the 
revenue of charitable establishments is laid 
under contribution.” 


Further on: 


«‘ Let pestilence or cholera come, the Pro- 
testant minister makes himself scarce: as 
for him, he hides himself in his house; he 
preserves himself for his female and her 
darlings.” ... 

‘Only infer that, according to the prin- 
ciples of his religion, a Protestant may bea 
perjurer, a bigamist, a spoiler of others’ 
property, a libertine, a drunkard, &c.. If 
he is virtuous, it is to the honour of his 
temper, and by no means owing to the in- 
fluence of his religion, which authorizes 
excesses of every description, after the les- 
sons and example of the first authors and 
founders of Protestantism.” ... 

“And by a natural re-action the Refor 
mation, on its appearance in the world, re- 
kindled catholic fanaticism, which had gone 
out. It, (the Reformation) therefore, may 
be accused of having been the indirect 
cause of the horrors of St. Bartholomew, of 
the frenzy of the League, of the assassina- 
tion of Henry IV., of the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, and of the dragoonades.”’ 
(Sic! ! !) 

Messrs. Ducloux and Grassart were con- 
demned, each toa fine of three hundred 
francs and to three months imprisonment. 
Such is the justice of our judges, and such 
is the liberty of Protestantism in France. 


This is a first step. . . * * # 


— 


FROM THE SEA-SIDE. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.] 


East Hampton, Lona Istanp, August, 1851. 
Messrs. Editors—Blessed be the mem- 


ory of the man that first planted a flower 
ina graveyard! His heart must have been 
as kind and gentle as his gift to the sleep- 
ing dead was appropriate and Christian- 
like. I see. nothing like superstition in 
the lingering fondness of the living for the 
resting-places of their dead. I see nothing 
like a murmuring or rebellious spirit in 
those who love to be where their dead are 
laid. ‘That dust is nof like other dust. 
Christianity has hallowed it and made it 
precious by teaching that it will be raised 
again. Jesus loves it, and surviving kin- 
dred and friends may well love it too. 
They may cheerfully go to the sepulchre 
where it lies, and with their Bibles in their 
hands, steal away from that sepulchre half 
its gloom. They may appropriately in- 
dulge there the hope—a hope that is not 
to be disappointed—of a resurrection day, 
when the forms of the dead shall appear 
What 
more fit than to express this hope by throw- 
ing an air of cheerfulness around the tomb? 
What more Christian-like than to plant the 
tree and the shrub and the creeping vine 
and the trailing rose among the graves of 
our departed—the significant emblems of 
their rising again? I thank God that the 
day of making the sepulchre gloomy, and 
gloomy only, is passing away—that men 
have learned to express, in nature’s own 
language, the Christian hope of them that 
sleep—that our burial places have become 
so attractive, our walks among the dead 
so cheerful, through the adornments which 
a Christian taste has suggested, and a pious 
interest in them that sleep has perfected. 
These thoughts have come to me, not 
through the presence, but through the en- 
tire absence of all such adornments in the 
Old East Hampton graveyard. These old- 
fashioned people have not yet learned this 
lesson of modern wisdom and taste. Their 
graveyard has always been, and is now 
most sadly neglected. Situated in the 
middle of the wide grass-grown street— 
but illy protected from the depredations of 
unruly cattlk—choked with weeds that 
spring up in rank profusion, it has no 
natural beauties to attract the stranger, no 
shady groves nor fragrant flowers to woo 
his footsteps. And yet this same old 
graveyard is full of interest. Its great an- 
tiquity—its old gray stones, worn smooth 
by the beating storms of ages; their quaint 
inscriptions, almost eaten out by the corro- 
ding tooth of time—its historic associations, 
going back to the infancy of our country’s 
being, all make it a place of curious at- 
traction, and the stranger loses much who 
comes hither and does not stroll through 
this lowly old burial ground. It is so- 
lemn to stand in the midst of it and think 
that here are the dead of two whole cen- 
turies; that these sunken mounds and 
faded inscriptions, and half buried stones 
are the memorials of our Puritan fathers. 
It is interesting to stand here, where the 
dead of yesterday lie side by side with the 
dead of two centuries ago, and to think of 
the years that have rolled their successive 
floods between, written the history of na- 
tions, families, and individuals, and evolved 
the wise and beneficent purposes of God. 
Nor are there here wanting objects of 
Special interest. Let alone the old-fash- 
ioned scriptural names that may be read 
on many @ stone, and the quaint devices 


work for the pious labours of another “Old. 
Mortality,” I might teke you to’a famous 
cedar post, as fresh and odorous as when 
it was felled in its native forest, and yet 
which for a hundred and fifty years has 
marked the resting-place of an unknown 
sleeper! Here also I might show you the 
lowly bed of the first minister of the par- 
ish, who was buried in scrupulous accord- 
ance with his dying request, ivith iis head 
to the East, “that,”’ as he said, “ he might 
rise on the judgment-day facing the con- 
gregation to whom he had ministered the 
bread of life, and be ready thus to testify 
for or against them!’’ And then that you 
may know all that can be known of this 
honest old preacher, I might stoop down 
and read to you, though with difficulty, 
the faint inscription on the simple stone: 
| Mr 
Thomas 
James dyed 
The 16th day of 
Jvne in the 
yeare 1696. He 
was Ministar 
of the Gospel 
and Pastvre 
of the Church 
of Christ. | 
Going on thence towards the south, we 
soon find the broad gray tombstone of the 
second minister, Nathaniel Huntting, put 
there a half century later; and close beside 
it the fresh cut marble that marks the rest- 
ing-place of his youthful descendant, Sam- 
uel Huntting, who, two years ago, laid 
down a like ministry amid the tears of an 
affectionate people, and went up to his 
great reward, And still further on we will 
find a broad tablet recording the eminent 
talents and distinguished services and pious 
zeal of the third semi-centennial pastor, 
Dr. Buell, whose memory even yet is 
green. And so, as we wander on through 
the whole ground, while we will find no 
mounds more interesting than these, we 
will yet see a great congregation of the 
dead—large family clusters, the circle wi- 
dening with every passing generation— 
tombs on tombs, old and new, the gathered 
harvest of the mighty Reaper! O! these 
old graveyards! how thoughts will multi- 
ply as we wander through them! How 
fancy will run back the life of years, and 
bring up the passing generations in one 
long hurrying procession to the sepulchre! 
How imagination will suggest the desola- 
tions that were left asthe swift train passed 
on, and the tears, the bitter tears, with 


| which the living laid away their dead! 


What questions will arise, ‘‘ How did this 
and that one die?” “To what shall this 
and that one arise?”’ “ Which sleep in 
Jesus, and which were buried in their 
sins?” Happy are we that we know not 
yet. The great day will tell us all. 

Indulge me a moment longer. After an 
absence of three years, I have visited again 
this old graveyard. The precious dust of 
my dearest earthly friend claimed my tri- 
butary tear. I sought also to know what 
death had been doing among a people to 
whom I once ministered as pastor, and for 
whom I do yet feel the earnest solicitude 
of a first love. | 

The changes that I could not see in 
the aspect of the old familiar village, I 
found here. Here new-cut stones marked 
the graves of those whose names were 
once familiar to me as the living and the 
strong. The old patriarch, who once told 
me how he longed to be away—the pro- 
mising youth and the beautiful maiden, 
who once talked to me so much of their 
earthly plans—the little child, in whose 
sports I once so cheerfully joined, all were 
here. Over some tombs I could linger 
with no regret as I recalled the godly con- 
versation and joyful hope of them that 
slept there. Others I hastened by with a 
sigh and a tear, as no such pleasant asso- 
ciations clustered around them. 

I turned to leave, for my heart was full. 
Busy thoughts crowded thick uponme. I 
thought of time, how swiftly the glass is 
running out. I thought of the living, 
how soon they must die. I thought of 
youth and beauty, how the grave feeds 
upon them. I thought of the account 
already given up by the recent dead, and 
yet to be given up by the pastors who 
watched for their souls. And then I 
thought of the blessed gospel, that has 
brought life and immortality to light; that 
has made the tomb a resting-place; that 
has turned the graveyard into a garden. 
The gloomy shadows at once vanished 
from my spirit. I was a wiser—I trust a 
happier—man. My rest, that night, was 
sweet; my dreams were of heaven. Truly 
yours, Buytu. 


For the Presbyterian. 
AN AGED CONVERT. 


A German woman who had lived six- 


ty-three years without God and with- 


out hope in the world, came, a few 
months ago, to New York to reside with 
two of her daughters who were there. 
Soon after this, one of the missionaries 
to emigrants employed by the New 
York City Tract Society, became ac- 
quainted with her. He gave her Ger- 
man tracts, took her to a church and 
to prayer-meetings, where the service 
was conducted in the German language, 
and in the same language he conversed 
with her concerning the importance of 
experimental godliness. One day he 
entered her room, and she was reading 
aloud. She was so deaf that she aid 
not hear him, and he did not disturb 
her; but sat down unobserved, and 
heard her read one of the tracts he had 
given her, and saw the tears trickling 
down her cheeks, and her apron in fre- 
quent requisition to wipe them away. 
When she had finished, he asked her if 
she felt that love of Christ of which 
she had been reading; but her heart 
was so full that she could give him no 
reply. _He then prayed with her, and 
as he concluded, she exclaimed, ‘0! 
thou dear Saviour, do thou in mercy 
accept me, a.great..sinner!” Two 
weeks. after this she was found re- 


and quainter inscriptions, affording ample 


' joicing in the Lord, and declaring that 


nO tongue 


piness she Her attendance ‘upon 
the means of grace is regular, and she 
has been received into the fellowship of 
an evangelical church. O. 


For the Presbyterian. 


‘The Reformed Church the True 


Church of Christ. 


Messrs. Editors—For some years I 
have greatly admired a certain passage 
in the writings of Turretine; but I 
have never seen it clothed in an Eng- 
lish dress. I take the liberty, therefore, 
of translating and transcribing it for 
your columns. Your readers will not 
only find it eloquent and forcible, but 
timely; for it has as etrect a bearin 
upon the state of the Church now as if 
its great author had risen again to de- 
fend for our Protestant Zion “the 
liberty wherewith Christ has made us 
free.’’ The passage may be found in 
Turretine’s Works, new edition, vol. 3, 
119 seq., and old edition, vol. 8, 1557. 
_“Qur religion is that which is taken 
uP in knowing a God, one and three, 
the Creator, Preserver, and Redeemer; 
and in rightly worshipping him accord- 
ing to his own direction: which as- 
cribes to God only the glory of our sal- 
vation, and to man alone the true cause 
of his own sin and ruin. Our religion 
is that which recognizes no other rule 
of faith and morals than the sacred 
Scriptures; no other Mediator and 
Head of the Church than Christ; no 
other propitiatory sacrifice than his 
death; no other purgatory than his 
blood; no other merit than his obedi- 
ence; no other intercession than his 
prayers. Our religion is that which 
ordains that God only is to be adored 
and invoked; and which will not permit 
the glory and religious worship due to 
him to be transferred to creatures. 
Our religion is that which deeply 
abases man by taking from him all 
presumption of his own strength and 
merits; and which highly extols the 
grace and mercy of God, by proclaim- 
ing it alone to be the cause both of the 
acquisition and application of salvation. 
Our religion is that which declares war 
with all vices, commends all virtues, 
and urges the necessity of holiness and 
good works to salvation; which places 
piety and devotion not in bodily exer- 


cises that profit little; for example, in 
the distinction of meats, in the observ- 


ance of feasts, in fasts, in pilgrimages, 
in flagellations, and other external cere- 
monies and will-worship which God 
never commanded; but in that worship 
in spirit and in truth which is found in 
a pure heart, in a good conscience, in 
faith unfeigned, and in the exercise of 
love and good works. Our religion is 
that which brings solid peace and con- 
solation in life and death to the believ- 
ing soul, by that true assurance that 
rests not in the uncertainty and vanity 
of its own righteousness or human per- 
formances; but solely on the mercy of 
God and the most perfect righteousness 


| of Christ, which, applied by faith to the 


heart, casts out doubt and diffidence, 
and implants a vivid persuasion of sal- 
vation after this life. Our religion is 
that which not only does not forbid the 
reading of the Scriptures as dangerous, 
but teaches it as most useful and highly 
necessary ; which does not wish to trans- 
act sacred things in a strange language, 
by which the miserable populace do not 
understand when God speaks, nor that 
they who are so far removed from these 
mysteries should be detained in blind 
ignorance; but commends the use of 
the common language known to all, that 
all may be edified and established. Our 
religion is that which enjoins the obedi- 
ence due to all superior powers; and 
which judges that no mortal, without 
great wickedness and sacrilegious au- 
dacity, can arrogate to himself the right 
of deposing kings, and of absolving sub- 
jects from their oath of allegiance. Our 
religion is that which, content with 
the two sacraments instituted by Christ 
—baptism and the Lord’s Supper— 
rejects all others as of human institu- 
tion; which recognizes the true spiritual 
and saving presence only, of Christ in 
the Supper; and cannot admit the cor- 
poreal and Capernaitic* (by which God 
is not only believed to be made, but also 
to be eaten by man;) as opposed to the 
senses, to reasoi, and to faith; and full 
of a thousand contradictions. But what 
in all this can be reprehended as false 
or impious? What, on the contrary, 
does not breathe of truth and piety, 
and agree with the word of God and the 
spirit of Christianity? Or can there be 
found ary of so bold a front as to dare 
to say that those who truly believe such 
things and sincerely observe them, are 
devoted’ to eternal flames, and con- 
demned without hope of salvation ? 

‘¢ Tf sny one wishes to institute a com- 
parison between ours and the Roman 
religior, he can easily ascertain which 
is mor! holy and more worthy of the 
love ard veneration of men, and which 
is theymore impure, and at which we 
shouldblush. Is it the Roman, which 
transfrs to creatures the worship due 
only t God the Creator, who is blessed 
for erer; and which orders rational 
man /o pros:rate himself before mute 
and jianimate statues and pictures? Or 
is it ours, which orders the immortal, 
true,and living God alone to be adored 
and worshipped? Is it the Roman, 


whia divides the glory of our redemp- 


tion, conversion, and salvation between 
Godand man? Or ours, which attri- 
buté it solely to God? Is it the Ro- 
man which recognizes and venerates 
an nfirm man, a sinner and a mortal, 
as he Head of the Church, and the 
supreme judge of controversies and of 
corciences? Or ours, which subjects 
neiher the mystical body of Christ nor 
anj member of it, to any other than to 
Clrist alone, the co-essential Son of the 
blesed God? Is:it the Roman, which 
seiks yet Christ on earth under the 


foms of perishable matter, against the 


praeree | of the senses, of reason, and 
o/ the Scriptures? Or ours, which 
seks him only in heaven, sitting on the 
irone of the Father; and which uses 
fe sacrament not for creating Christ, 
jut for honouring him; not for taking 
lis body into ours, but for raising our 
searts tohim? Is it the Roman, which, 


‘“# This adjective is formed to express the 
iteral understanding of the people of Caper- 
naum that Christ would give them his flesh to 
eat. See John vi. 52. 


express the. bap-. ‘that it may securely reiga in 


tures, which commends itself by mani- 


| of religion? Is it the Roman, which 


darkness, places its candle under 
bushel by prohibiting the reading of the 
Scriptures and the testament of our 
Father, and by commanding the use of 
a strange language in religious ser- 
vices; and which pretends to define 
faith rather by ignorance and blind 
obedience than by knowledge and in- 
telligence? Or ours, which exhorts all. 
to the reading and study of the Scrip- 


festation of the truth, and which places 
faith in the knowledge of the mysteries 


places human tradition upon an equality 
with the word of God, corrupts the pre- 
cepts of the law, and mutilates the sa- 
crament in one of its parts? Or ours, 
which, content with the inspired word 
of God alone, suffers nothing to be 
added or taken away? But upon these 
particulars—that we enumerate no more 
—there is no one who may not see 
what judgment should be formed con- 
cerning the truth and falsity of each 
religion and Church.” 


For the Presbyterian. 


Bengel on the Death of his Chil- 
and Grandchild. 


Messrs. Editors—I extract from Ben- 
gel’s remarks upon the death of his chil- 
dren the following, which may not be 
uninteresting to those who have lost 
children in infancy and childhood. He 
had twelve children, six of whom died 
in infancy. 

‘¢ While our dear child was lying un- 
der so much suffering, and very near 
its end, I felt the keenest pangs at the 
thought of losing it—far more than I 
had ever felt before, even when I lost 
our other dear children. Indeed, no 
occasion of the kind ever distressed me 
so much. Still I was enabled, without 
feeling the presence of others any in- 
terruption, to attend the dear child with 
prayers, supplications, and tears, till 
its soul had gained the victory, I was 
led during the whole time to meditate 
deeply upon two things: at the right- 
eousness of God, which had thus disfi- 
gured and destroyed such a little tender 
frame of body on account of sin inheri- 
ted from its parents, and through us 
from the stock of Adam; and 2d, that 
grace of God by which such a transit 
through death conducts to life everlast- 
ing. Hence, our little sufferer’s pitia- 
ble convulsions and labourings for breath 
no longer aggravated my distress. My 
spirit became so cheered and strength- 
ened, that notwithstanding this addi- 
tional affliction at the prospect of an- 
other bereavement, I felt, in the inward. 
man, more comfort and enjoyment than 
I had ever realized in the best pleasures 
of my life. And as I reclined my head 
upon my dying child’s little couch, I 
thought I could gladly die with it that 
moment. After its precious soul was 
departed, I went into the room where 
it was laid out, and reclined again by 
the side of it to repose a while, and 
again thought how desirable such an 
exchange must be. 

“The bills of mortality show that 
more than half the human race die in 
infancy and childhood. As God then 
gave us five children, and has now taken 
away THREE, we are not to think our- 
selves more hardly dealt with than others, 
especially as these dear little ones have 
doubtless entered on a good exchange. 
There is much in the consideration that 
so many immortal beings are just shown 
to this world, and as quickly removed 
into another, and that the number of 
the elect is mainly accomplished in this 
way. They are those plants which are 
gathered and housed the moment they 
are in season; while others who arrive 
at maturer age are as the few plants 
which, being left for seed, remain longer 
out in wind and weather. 

What ‘pains one’s natural feelings 
most is, that we so much miss the de-, 
light we have enjoyed in the lovely in- 
nocent ways of a thriving child. But 
even this is made up for by the sure 
and certain prospect of what is far bet- 
ter. We do not regret the fall of the 
sweet and delightful blossoms of our 
plants and trees, though they so soon 
drop off in such multitudes, because the 
fruit which succeeds is attended with 
more substantial enjoyment. Had we 
had no such child born to us a year ago, 
it is true we should not have been in our 
present sorrow; but having attended it 
to the grave, we are temporally in the 
same situation as if we had never pos- 
sessed it. And yet we can count it 
gain to be able to reckon one more child 
of our own in heaven. It therefore was 
neither ‘made for nought,’ nor brought 
into the world in vain; nor has the care 
we expended on it been thrown away. 
And now that such care has ceased, and 
responsibility with it, we have more lei- 
sure to attend to the one thing needful, 
and to direct to this great object, in a 
more undivided manner, the attention 
of our two surviving children. 

‘“‘ Our chief hindrance to entire resig- 
nation is that we are so much addicted 
to things present and visible, while eter- 
nal realities are so foreign to us and so 
little known. But could we take one 
glance at the condition of a spirit thus 
departed, we could never reflect and 
lament, as we are apt to do, the decease 
of relatives and friends, but our grief 
would be rather on account of the dim- 
sightedness of weeping survivors. 

‘“‘ Surely when the door of paradise is 
opened to let in any of our departed 
friends, delicious breezes blow through 
it upon us from that abode of them- 
selves. And we ought to avail ourselves 
of such refreshing influence ; we ought 
to let it quicken us in following after 
those who have gone before us, rather 
than wish those friends back again to.a 
world like this. Who could ever think 
of congratulating any that ‘had been 
enjoying the heavenly rest and security 
for ten,.an hundred, or a thousand 
years together, upon their having to 
return back again to the perils and 
dangers of the present life? Why then 
should we regard it as an affliction, that 
any one of; our number has escaped 
from such perils, and is only entered 
into perfect peace and security? If a 
vacancy has been made in the family 
circle, let itjalso be remembered that 
another vacancy has teen filled up in 
heaven. “ The nearer we are in this 


— 


world ‘approaching ‘to the end of all 
things, the more welcome should be the 


; because every de- 
partin 
tude of the blessed is: increasingly ‘out- 
numbering the militant remnant, and 
because the whole family of God are 
thus successively gathering in, that we 
may all be together for ever with the 


Lord. 


In a letter to his daughter on the 
death of her child he wrote:—‘* One 
benefit of its sufferings is that our re- 
membrance of it is the more dear: and 
tenderly affecting to us. Heretofore 
the child depended on THES, now thy 
soul follows after it. This is all right; 
our faithful Father in heaven does it 
out of mere kindness. He may have 
sent it as a chastening, but he designs 
it as a benefit. May the consolations 
of God, which are neither few nor small, 
be intimately experienced by both of 
you for permanent benefit! May he 
cause his face to shine the brighter upon 
yourselves after this tribulation! Trou- 
ble not thyself about the past suffer- 


ings of the dear little creature; she is 


now removed from all sufferings, and 

— the spirits of the just made per- 
ect. 

‘‘ Tf the merciful God has commanded 

a man to be merciful to his beast, and 

even to the bird upon her nest, how is 

it possible that he can ever gratuitously 


inflict so many sufferings upon our dear. 


little ones? Doubtless there is a wise, 
good, and benevolent reason for it.” — 


For the Presbyterian. 


The Temple of Jerusalem and the 
3 Arch of Titus. 


It may well be doubted whether all 
the curiosities and antiquities which 
Rome contains possess for the Christian 
half the interest which belongs to the 


Arch of Titus. Certain I am, that after. 


a stay in the fallen city of many weeks, 
spent in diligent examination of its won- 
ders, there are none of them which I so 
much rejoice having seen. The Arch of 
Titus, situated at the extreme end of 
the old Roman Forum, is regarded as 
the most beautiful of the Roman Arches; 
but the interest which attaches to it is 
chiefly due to the fact, that it was erected 
in commemoration of the conquest of 
Jerusalem; and that it contains on the 
side of one of the piers, a representation 
in bas-relief, of a triumphal procession 
bearing the spoils of the omnia, Some 
of these spoils can no longer be distin- 
guished; but the seven branched candle- 
stick, the silver trumpets, and I think 
also, the golden table of shew bread, still 
remain, and can easily be recognized. 
What greatly adds to the interest of 
these bas-reliefs, is that they are the 
only authentic representations of the 
implements of the temple in existence, 
and moreover, they perfectly correspond 
with the description of Josephus; there 
can be no doubt that they were copied 
from the originals. That one who reve- 
rences and loves the word of God should 
be conscious of indescribable emotions, 
as he looks upon this sculpture, cannot 
be wondered at when the following things 
are considered. 

1. There rises up before him a new 
and most impressive evidence that the 
Temple worship was really such as he 
has been taught that it was. He does 
not indeed see the very gold and silver 
utensils which the descendants of Aaron 
employed in God’s house; but he sees 
what is the next thing to it, and that is 
a copy of these utensils, carved in solid 
marble by the very people by whom the 
temple was destroyed. A knowledge of 
the things relating to the religious cere- 
monies of the ancient Jews is therefore 
conveyed to his mind through a new in- 
let. It is true he fully believed the tes- 
timony of sacred and profane historians 
on this subject before, but still itis de- 
lightful to see with his own eyes some- 
s which so fully agrees with what 
the Scriptures teach. 3 

2. He sees new and affecting evidence 
of the truth of the prediction of our 
Saviour concerning the destruction of 
Jerusalem and the Temple. It was to 
commemorate this event, and to confer 
honour upon the Roman General, that 
the arch was erected with its embellish- 
ments and sculpture; and the beholder 
of the ruin cannot contemplate it, if he 
is a Christian, without associating it with 
his Saviour’s prediction. And though his 
mind was previously satisfied as to the 
Meum of every thing uttered by the 
blessed Redeemer, yet here is evidence 
entirely different from any he has ever 
had, and which not. every one may enjoy. 

3, Here is not only new evidence to 
him of our Saviour’s words, but evidence 
unintentionally given by the very ene- 
mies of Christ, and by the haters and 
murderers of his people! When the 
Romans besieged and overthrew Jeru- 
salem and destroyed its temple, were 
they conscious of the fact that they were 
carrying out to the letter the prediction 
of the Crucified One? Still less did they 
think, when they erected this monument 
to the conqueror, that they were giving 
their testimony to the world, that-Jesus 
of Nazareth was a prophet sent from 
God. The Arch of Titus then stands 
not so much a monument to the prowess 
of the poor creature whose name is. in- 
scribed on it, as a monument.of the in- 
finite power of that Being who is able to 
cause the wrath of man to praise him. 

I will add but a word more in relation 
to this wonderful ruin, which may not be 
without interest. It stands near two 
other triumphal arches, more imposing 
in their appearance, but not so elegant 
—the arch of Septimius Severus, and 
the arch of Constantine. It hag but 
one archway, and is ornamented on each 
side with fluted columns. 
the arch is richly ornamented with sunk 


‘panels and roses, and in the centre is a 


bas-relief representing the deification of 
Titus. Qn the attic is this inscription > 
SENATYS 
| POPVLVSQVE. ROMANVS | 
DEVO, TITO. DIVE. VESPASIANE. F. 
VESPASIANO. AVGVSTO. 


8. 


In sending so many children-to the 
place of happiness before you, you are, 
as of eal ;in- 
stead of planting families from your- 
self on. earth, ou, haye contributed to 
the planting of colonies in heaven; and 
instead of rectuiting the forces of: the 
church militant, have furnished the tro- 
phies of the church triamphant.—Ford. 


The vault of y 


leagure of, constant novelty, fr: 
sombinatio nati 

ment. It-is' more 
life.”’ It is-the food of lasting ‘admire. 


NO. 985 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
| ou rs) in 


Body Shratéza Spithgs. 
New York, on the 20th 
three hundred delegates were present 
from most of the States. Chancellor 
Walworth was chosen President; Mr. 


Delavan was placed at the head of the 


Business Committee. following 


resodlations were éffered by the commit- 
tee, which gave rise to mucli discussion, 


and were unanimously adopted: 

_ 1. Resolved, That in agsembling for the fourth 
time in a NationalTemperance Convention, we 
gratefully acknowledge the goodness of God in 
all past successes, and commit thé cause of 
Temperance to His future guidance and care. 

2. Resolved, That the evils of intemperance 
cannot be prevented while the traffic in intoxi- 
cating liquors to be used as a bever ig con- 
tinued, and that it is the right and ‘the duty of 
the people, in self-defence, by legislation and 
- suitable means, to bring such traffic to an 
end. 

3. Resolved, That the recent discussion and 
action in the Legislatures of New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, sonnecticut, Vermont, Illinois, 
and Indiana, on this subject—the constithtional 
exclusion of all license in Michigan and Ohio— 
and the entire outlaw of the ¢ in spirituous 
and intoxicating liquors as a beverage in Iowa 
and Maine, are g ing tokens of advance in 
public sentiment, give reason to hope that, 
with the Divine blessing on judicious and perse- 
vering efforts, this immoral and pernicious traf- 
fic will ere long be done away, 

4, Resolved, That a committee of three bea 
pointed to prepare a brief address to the friends 
of Temperance throughout the Union and Pro- 
vinces, to be presented to this Convention. oe 

5. Resolved, That as God has given to the 
PEOPLE, In organized civil government, the 
means of defence from the evils of the traffic 
in intoxicating liquors, to be used as a beve- 
rage, and as these means are the adoption and 
execution of such legislative enactmenta as 
shall punish the continuance of such traffic, we 
recommend to the friends of Temperance in 
their respective States, Territories, Provinces, 
and Governments, forthwith to inquire what 
course of action on their part is needful to se- 
cure this object, and with united hearts and 
strong hands, earnestly, firmly, and persever- 
ingly to pursue it until it is accomplished. 

6. Resolved, That all who have wisely and 
efficiently laboured in this great and good cause 
have reason to thank God and take courage; 
and, while they depend on Him for success, to 
go forward with increasing zeal and energy, 
till this wicked and destructive traffic shall be 
done way. 

7. Resolved, That the principle assumed and 
carried out in the Maine law, that spirituous 
and intoxicating liquor, kept for sale as a beve- 
rage, should be destroyed by the State, as a 
public evil, meets the approbation of this Con- 
vention, as consonant with the destruction of 
the implements of gambling and counterfeiting, 


of poisonous food, infectious hides, weapons of 


war in the hands of an enemy; that if the liquor 
destroyed is private property, it is only so as 
are the implements of the counterfeiter, dan- 
gerous and deadly to the best interests of the 
community; that its destruction is no waste of 
the bounties of Providence more than the de- 
struction of noxious weeds; while its very de- 
struction enriches the. State exceeding the 
amount for which it could have been sold; that — 
it tends to put an end to all subterfuges, frauds, 

and secret sales, and to the Fee = for it in 
the community; that it makes the State a per- 
fect asylum for the inebriate; it is a solemn 
manifestation to the world of the vile and 
worthless nature of the article destroyed, and 
an unmistakeable token to the vender of the 
end to which a righteous public sentiment will 
bring his business. For these and other reasons 
the Convention give it their hearty approbation, 
and they do strongly recommend to all the 


friends of Temperance, to cherish it as the sure 


and the only sure triumph of their cause, and 
continually to urge its adoption upon every 
Legislature. 

8. Resolved, That the effectual and perma- 
nent prohibition of the traffic in intoxicating 
liquors, to be used as a beverage, in any one 
State will, we hope, be the precursor to its bein 
prohibited in all the States, and the stoppin of 
it in this country will be the forerunner 
being banished from the world. 

- 9, Resolved, That wherever the traffic in in-. 
toxicating liquors is done away, all wise means. 
for the promotion of the intellectual elevation, 
the moral purity, the social happiness, and the 
highest good of men may be expected to 
duce greatly increased and much more benefi- 
cial results, 

10. Resolved, That the efforts of the wise — 
and the good in all lands for the promotion of 
temperance we hail with gladness and great 
joy, and we will unite with them. in all judi- 
cious measures for hastening the time when 
there shall not be a drun or a drunkard- 
maker on the globe. 


Two large mo meetings were held 
in the Presbyterian Church, which 
were eloquently addressed by General 
Cary of Cincinnati, D. Jewett of Mas- 
sachusetts, the Rev. Mr. Peet of Maine, 
Mr. Lassure of Canada, and other gen- 
tlemen. 


its 


VARIETY AND UNITY. 

- The Apostles, of whose life and cha- 
racter we know the most, are Paul, Peter, 
and John. In each of them we observe 
strong manifestations of faith, zeal, and 
love. But Paul chiefly exhibits the 
strength of faith; Peter, the power of 
zeal; and John, the force of love. Paul 
is most distinguished for that courage 
and fortitude which faith inspires; Peter, 
for the ardour and activity which are © 
stimulated by zeal; John, for that melt- — 
ing tenderness and fervent charity which 
he caught by leaning on the bosom of 
incarnate Love. | 

Yet Paul had zeal as well as Peter, 
and love as well as John; though in these 
oo they respectively excelled him. 

eter, too, was strong in faith, as well 
as Paul, and lovingly and devotedly at- 
tached to his Lord as well as John, though 
excelled by them severally in these par- 
ticulars. So John was firm in faith as 
well 3s Paul, and fervent in action ag. 
well as Peter, though they ontshone him 
in these bright graces. Each had what 
the others had, but each blended these 
virtues in different proportions. Each, 
forming a distinct’ compound of them 
according to his own natural tempera- 
ment and his peculiar experience of the 
oe of God, attained to a historic in- 
lividuality of his own, which has been 
recognized inallages 

There can hardly be a happier illus- 
tration of that diversity in unity, which 
in religion as in all the other works of 
God, presents the charm of. consistent 
variety. Such variety is like-the parts 
of a skilful harmony, dissimilar, and 
et made for each other, ‘and blending 
in sweet accord. ‘Now there sre 
diversities of gifts, but the ssme Spirit ; 
and there are differences of sdministra- 
tion, but the same Lord; and there, are 
diversities of operations, but it. ig the 
same God whieh worketh all in, all... But 


| all these worketh that one and the-self-. 


same. Spirit, dividing ‘to: every man 
severally as he will” rat 
By the varied confounding of the 


| same simple elements, a création is pro- 


duced where each part relieves, height- 
ens, and sets off the rest, Thus wf 


rable excite- 
an the epice of 


tion and enjoyment. Melody is sweet, 
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_ five hundred eggs, and yet the chances of 


dence, near Lexington, Virginia. 
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LAW, SIN AND PENALTY. | 


but it is spiritless and monotonous, and 

soon surfeits the palled ear. But the 

onious “concourse of sweet sounds’’ 

melting into each. other, and blending 

into the rolling tide of music, is the 

triumph of that delightful art whose 
to 


It is the subject of constant asseveration 
in certain quarters, that the event which 
seyered the Presbyterian Church into two 
bodies was not in any degree attributable 


tisgical effects are the result of variety | to the doctrinal errors which had sprung 
in moon; ff 7 | ‘up in the Charch and caused antagonistic 
“ Assembled men to the deep organ join parties, but to causes of less moment and 
‘The long-resounding voice, oft breaking cleat, | in no proper sense justifying alienation 


At solemn pauses, through the swelling base ; 
And, as each mingling flame increases each, 
In one united ardour rise to heaven.” 


and division. We have uniformly main- 
_ | tained the contrary. In the sight of heaven, 


The sffections of. holy souls are i. we have never for a moment wavered in 


: {.our conviction that the errors of a new 
the Tact. God, who breathes upon | the Church, and were stealthily diffusing 
m all, | : themselves, were the true ground of the con- 


them all, end mingles their dulcet.notes 
troversy which for some years convulsed 


with divinest skill in the fall chorus of 
the body, and which terminated in division. 
Other causes of difference incidentally 


celestial Recorder. 

arose, and had their influence on the re- 

sult only as they bore upon the main sub- 
ject of contest. Acquainted as we were 
with the principal actors in those never to 
| be forgotten scenes, we confidently assert 
it as a fact, that their swaying motive was 
the preservation of God’s truth. Nothing 
short of the conviction that truth was jeo- 
| parded by the introduction of new forms 
of stating doctrines, which impugned the 
doctrines themselves, could have justi- 
fied the heat of that controversy. We are 
well aware that it was then affirmed that 
the system of truth embodied in the Con- 
fession of Faith was held in its integrity 
by both.parties, and that the existing dif-. 
ference was entirely owing to misapprehen- 
sion, if not to a designed perversion of the 
language of those who had adopted a new 
phraseology in stating doctrinal points. 
The ready answer was, why not then ar- 
rest the controversy, if it can be done at 
the expense of abandoning a phraseology 
which is unnecessary, if it really is not 
designed to convey new phases of doctrine?» 
Why not revert to the established and time- 
sanctioned methods of presenting the doc- 
trines of the Presbyterian Church, when it 
is found that conscientious and enlightened 
men are really alarmed lest the new lan- 
guage is intended to teach a new doctrine? 


The innovators in this case were not 
only tenacious of their novelties, but en- 
deavoured to bring ridicule and odium upon 
those who adhered to the form of sound 
words, as antiquated in their notions and 
far behind the intelligence of the times. 
‘In the course of the developments then 
made, it became sufficiently apparent that 
the difference was not a mere war of 
words, but a real and important one, affect- 
ing, at least incipiently, the radical truths 
of our system. The language of the lead- 
ing men in the innovation, used in discus- 
sion and made permanent by the press, 
was analyzed and contrasted with ancient 
forms, until there could remain no reason- 
able doubt that they intended to teach, 
especially on the subjects of sin and atone- 
ment, essentially new doctrines. 

For a time after the division, the sepa- 
ratists were emboldened to speak more 
unambiguously on the points in contest, 
thus justifying the previous conclusions of 
their former brethren. This policy, how- 
| ever, was soon seemingly abandoned, and 
the old outcry raised, that an unspeakable 
injustice had been done them in represent- 
ing them as having varied from the estab- 
lished faith. An attempt was studiously 
made to convey the impression that their 
severance from the Church was by an act 
of tyranny, and not of justice ; of personal 
ill will, and not of zeal for the truth of 
God. Time, however, is a true interpeter 
of events. We refer now to its last devel- 
opment. Inthe New York Evangelist of 
August 21st of the present year, we find 
an elaborate editorial, which frankly avows 
some of the very doctrines which led to | 
the late unhappy division. To show what 
emphasis is to be given to this fact, it 
should be recollected that the Evangelist 
is formally recognized as the organ of the 
New-school Synod of New York and New 
| : ; Jersey, and in point of ability is second to 
September. P no in branch Church. 
with 4 full aa as of teachers, and a worthy ~The whole tone, spirit, and import of the 
be by Presbyterians. ‘article can be fully comprehended only 
from a full perusal of it, and we refer such 
of our readers as may not be willing to rest 
in our testimony, to the careful examination 
of the original. The article refers to the 
existing discussion between Professors Park 
and Hodge, in which the New Haven 
views of law, sin and penalty are adopted in 
opposition to those of Princeton. Our object 
here is mere statement, and not refutation, 
and that with the simple view of showing 
that there are at this present time such radi- 
cal differences in doctrine between the Old 
and New-schools, as would inevitably lead 
to a fresh controversy on the event of their 
nominal re-union. If we mistake not then, 
(for any error in representing the matter 
will be that of misapprehension, and not 
of intention,) this article fully maintains, 
Ist. That sin cannot, in any proper and 
legitimate sense, be predicated of any one 
who does not, in the full possession of his 
moral powers, actually violate a known law. 
2d. That “depravity of nature”’ and “ ori- 
ginal sin,” although they may be admitted 
as theological terms, are not in themselves 
sin, in any proper sense; neither are they 
blameworthy, nor do they expose their 
subjects to punishment. 3d. That sin by 
imputation is a thing not easily conceived 
of; and if there be such a sin, conscience 
can have no concern with it, and God can- 
not justly visit its subject with punishment. 
4th. Native depravity is not a sin in itself, 
but only a ¢endency to sin prior to action, 
which conscience does not condemn as 
sin, and which is not visited with penalty as 
sin. For the curious reasoning by which 
these points are enforced, we must refer to 
the article itself, some of the bold state- 
ments of which will startle the orthodox 
reader. | 

‘Our readers need scarcely be told that 
“from the above premises the fuller and 
more complete views of the author, though 
not avowed, may be fairly inferred as 
follows:—— Infants are brought into the 
world with a somewhat damaged nature, 
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Somwriric: Convention.—The Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of 
Science commenced its annual sessions in 
the city of Albany, New York, on the 
18th, and closed them on the 23d inst. 
‘The attendance of gentlemen distinguished 
in the various branches of science was 
numerous, and the proceedings from day 
to day were of a highly interesting cha- 
racter. No abstract of the carefully writ- 
ten papers which were presented on the 
accasion, or of the oral discussions which 
arose, could furnish any just idea of 
their merits. We merely note some of 
the subjects which engaged the attention 
of the Convention, as follows :—The speci- 
mens of ancient cloth exhumed from the 
mounds in Ohio, which indicate a higher 
degree of civilization than is known to have 
been attained by the Indian tribes, discov- 
ered by the first settlers of our country; 
the influence of terrestrial electricity on 
climate; the late eclipse; the paleozoic 
formations of the United States; the per- 
meability of metals to mercury; analyses 
of the musk and water melons; the geo- 
graphical distribution of animals in Califor- 
hia; the seventeen year locusts, in which 
it was stated that each female deposits 


destruction are so numerous that there is 
no perceptible increase of numbers at each 
periodic return; the equatorial cloud rings 
of the earth, a highly interesting paper; 
the aborigines of Nicaragua; Indians of 
California; and many other subjects, the 
mere mention of which would not satisfy 
curiosity.. From the appearance of the 
Convention, it might safely be inferred that 
the scientific corps in this country is strong, 
and that the results of their united research- 
es will elevate the character of the United 
States in the view of European nations. 
The next annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion will take place at Cleveland, Ohio, 
on the third Wednesday of August, 1852. 
No semi-annual session will be held. 


— 


_ Deatu or Ex-Governor 
The Hon. James McDowell, member of the 
last Congress, and formerly Governor of Vir- 
ginia, died on Sunday, 24th inst., at his resi- 
He had 
been a Representative in Congress for eight 
years. Governor McDowell was a ruling 
elder in the Presbyterian church at Lexing- 
ton. He was a statesman, a scholar, and a 
patriot, and commanded the respect of all 
who knew him. 


— 


PressyTeRian InstiTuTE.— We hope 
our readers in Philadelphia will bear in 
mind that the Presbyterian Institute, which 
is under the direction of the Rev. Lyman 
Coleman, D.D. will commence its sessions, 
after vacation, on Monday next the Ist of 


— 


THE Mormons. — An 
officer who is. said to oecupy a high and 
responsible post in the. United States army, 
in a letter dated Carson Valley, May 24th, 
which is published in the Albany Daily 
State Register, gives a fearful picture of 
the state of morals among the Mormons at 
Salt Lake, their great settlement. The 
following extracts may suffice : 


“Now that my family is out of their 
dower, (says he) [ may venture to speak of 
that accursed and pestilential people. And 
would to God that I could make myself be 
heard throughout my country, and impress 
upon My countrymen the truth in relation 
to Mormonism, vile, criminal, and treason- 
able as it insolently displays itself in the 
boasted security of a mountain-walled home! 
But no: no one would be believed were he to 
communicate the truth concerning the Mor- 
mons. Truly, were an angel from heaven 
to tell you.of the wicked practices, and the 
base, unprovoked crimes of this people, you 
would discredit the report. 
~ «Such is the enormity of their conduct, 
that in a series of resolutions drawn up by a 
Presbyterian clergyman, and signed by the 
emigrants, ‘the truth, and the whole truth’ 
was | avoided, lest it would be too 
shocking for belief. It is hazarding nothing 
in. saying that never, by sa horde or 
lawless banditti, was there exhibited such 
base turpitude of heart and such indiscrim- 
inate vindicitiveness of purpose, as are to 
be seen in the conduct of the Mormons of 
Salt Lake Valley. With them, human 
feeling has been debased to worse than 
beastly passion and instinct, and then all 
sympathy is consumed by, or absorbed in 
lust, while sentiment there finds its lowest 

of de tion. ‘There is no crime 

but has its full, free justification there, if 
perpetrated against a Gentile, as they term 
those who are not Mormons. No matter 
how good a man’s character may be before 
he becomes 2 Mormon, and makes common 
fellowship with them, after he is fairly in- 
ducted, he is soon made to yield the most 
guilty obedience to the decrees or orders of 
tfie Twelve. * All are thus rendered ready 
arid prompt instruments in the perpetration 
So far as their religion is concerned, | 

never felt dis to meddle with it. But 


it. dhould be ‘known that their teachings, as 
they term their.making known their abo. -but in an entirely sinless state. What 
inable ices here, are greatly at variance | is called their native depravity is their 

ith the preaching of the gpneipice # misfortune, not their fault; or rather in 


itself considered, it is -hardly a misfor- 
tone at ‘all; it is only so when, in some 
unexplained way, it becomes a sinful ten- 
dency, and that tendency leads to actual, 
wilful sin. As native depravity is not a sin 


ings correspond 
with Christiamty’ They deny the 


tehoe of Ged,'bat believe in plorali 
géds;as\well as wives, and that old Brig- 


very harmless thing, scarcely worthy of 
notice in any way. If it bea sin at all, 
man is innocent of it, and God must be 
chargeable. Native depravity, implying no 
criminality nor exposing to punishment, 
neither asks nor can accept of the pro- 
visions of redemption ; if infants who have 
not committed actual sin die, then their 
| salvation is attributable to their innocency, 
and hence, in opposition to Scripture, there 
are at least two ways of salvation. It 
might also be inferred, as a very curious 
faét which has no parallel‘in nature, and 
certainly no rationale in philosophy, that 
with unerring certainty, a cause sinless in 
itself should always produce sin, for the 
new divinity has not yet pretended to deny 
that infants, if they live long enough, will 
in every instance sin, and that for the very 
reason that they possess a sinless native 
depravity! It is curious, too, that the new 
divinity is so very tenacious of a scheme 
of general atonement, which is at least so 
far limited that one-half the race (dying in 
infancy) do not need it. But enough. 
Scripture and experience alike demonstrate 
the essential and fatal error of a scheme 
which denies man’s accountability to God 
for his native depravity, and which would 
excuse him from deploring that nature, and 
taking it to the Lamb of God for renovation 
and purification. 


— 


AN EDITOR’S POSITION. 


It may be readily conceived that no posi- 
tion is more delicate and responsible than 
that of the conductor of a religious journal. 
With many prejudices to encounter, many 
tastes to please, many opinions to review, 
and withal some independence to maintain, 
it would be singular indeed if he did not 
occasionally run contrary to some one’s 
prejudices, offend some one’s tastes, and 
come in conflict with some one’s opinions. 
Every one seems to imagine that it is an 


If, after a fair experiment, he does not 
change his opinion, he must be an extraor- 
dinary man. For our own part, we have 
enjoyed as much exemption from the hard- 
ships of the profession as the most favour- 
ed of our cotemporaries, and yet we have 
had our experience of annoyances, and 
sometimes from quarters the least expect- 
ed. To set down a recital of complaints 
is neither our fashion, nor to our taste. We 
meet difficulties, try to bear them, and en- 
deavour to forget them. A correspondent, 
imagining some ground of complaint against 
us, asks us to define our position. We 
will do it in few words. Having marked 
out a general course for ourselves, in which 
the promotion of truth and righteousness 
is our great aim, we endeavour to. pursue 
our way, with a sincere desire to please, 
with a determination to be courteous, and 
with an inflexible purpose to be indepen- 
dent. We have never slurred a principle 
to please any man; we have never express- 
ed an opinion which we did not believe, 
although in matters of comparative indif- 
ference we have sometimes deferred our 
judgment to that of others. It would bea 
bold presumption in us to assume that we 
were always right, while it is positively 
true that we always aim to be so. An 
editor occupies a stand-point which no one 
of his readers possibly can. His position 
places him in possession of a kind of 
knowledge derived from a thousand quar- 
ters which often modifies his opinions and 
shapes his course. Offence thus may be 
taken where none was intended, and where 
none would be felt, if it were possible to 
explain all the circumstances of the case. 
Thus a communication is withheld which, 
misapprehending another writer’s design, 
would create a controversy without grounds, 
and we are asked if we are accustomed 
thus to treat all volunteer communications, 
when, in fact, our journal is enriched with 
this class of communications from the min- 
ister who occupies a metropolitan pulpit, 
to the faithful missionary who toils on the 
frontier. We have no privileged classes. 
We accept what is good, and, in our hum- 
ecble judgment, calculated to do good, come 
from where it may, and we repel the sus- 
picion that we are at all influenced by 
names in this matter. There must be an 
umpire in journalism, and the editor who 
is willing to let every man act as um- 
pire for him, is unfit for his position. He 
must be the judge of matters suitable for 
his columns, and he should have credit for 
right intentions, without, in every instance, 
being compelled to give the reasons of his 
‘decisions. The thing is simply impossible, 
and if he does not attempt it, he should 
not be subjected to the unjust suspicion of 
maintaining a proud superiority to the 
opinions of his brethren. Under the plau- 
sible plea of giving free course to discus- 
sion, we may be urged to open our columns 
to every man’s crotchet, and thus become 
instrumental in diffusing opinions which 
we regard as pernicious. Our journal isa 
public one; but that is a very different 
thing from its being the journal of every 
one who subscribes for it, to use for his 
own purposes. If it meets-not his wishes, 
he has the same undisputed right to recall 
his subscription, as he had to tender it in the 
first instance, and for the exercise of such a 
right we never complain, even although it 
be exercised unreasonably, as in the case 
of a gentleman, whose emphatic “stop my 
paper” has just been received, because we 


if it was ever sent, never reached us. 

The foregoing remarks, from their gen- 
eral character, may be understood by all 
our readers, and yet they are sufficiently 
special to meet the demands of several of 
our correspondents, who will understand 
their import. 

We cannot dismiss the subject without 
expressing our gratification that the great 
mass of our readers seem disposed to give 
us credit for good intentions and honest 
efforts; and where there is one to complain, 
there are five hundred to approve. 3 


Daniret Kirxwoop.— This gentleman, 
who has so recently become prominent in. 
the philosophical world by his astronomical 
demonstrations, has, we learn, received the 
appointment as Professor of Mathematics 
and Astronomy in Delaware College. We 
doubt not that his future career will reflect 
honour on the Institution which has given 


ham, part 
and. pow 


d now, will become a perfect 
god'after his physical death.” 


| cognizable by law,or one about which con- 


him this mark of its confidence. 


easy matter to be an editor until he tries. 


declined to publish a certain article which, 


science may disturb itself, it must be a} 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


It has been the fate of the Presbyterian 
Church to be misrepresented and slander- 
ed, and it has been its glory to deserve a bet- 
ter fate. Its principles, whether they relate 
to personal integrity and holiness, the 
right appreciation of the domestic consti- 
tution, or the civil and religious rights and 
liberties of man, will all bear the severest 
scrunity. Where these principles are pre- 
valent, governments, communities, and in- 
dividuals are safe, and the best interests of 
men are promoted. The verphigh ground 
which it occupies in all these respects is 


the cause of envy, and envy leads to de-. 


traction. Still the system has in it the 
seeds of immortality, and lives and pros- 
pers; and occasionally we hear, from 
sources least expected, some disinterested 
testimony in its praise. In a late number 
of the New York Herald we have seen a 
long article very fairly written, generally 
correct, and quite applausive in its strain. 
We are wholly unacquainted with its 
authorship, but we have thought that a 
few paragraphs from it would be accep- 
table to our readers. The writer having 
given a cursory history of the American 
Presbyterian Church, and referred to the 
causes of the separation and secession of 
late occurrence, says: 


“The doctrines of the Presbyterian 
Church are Calvinistic. Her worship and 


| government are well known. We now pro- 


ceed to inquire what has been the influence 
of this large and important Church in forming 
the public mind, and giving birth and tone to 
our political institutions. It brought with 
it, from its first importation, the very idea 
on which our government is founded, and a 
model to form it upon—a republican, repre- 
sentative government. The very principles 
of republicanism, without democracy, are 
prominently presented in this Church.— 
‘Certainly,’ says the Hon. W. C. Pres- 
ton, ‘it is the most remarkable and singular 
coincidence, that the Constitution of the 
Presbyterian Church should bear such a 
close and striking resemblance to the politi- 
cal constitution of our country.’ ‘Till a 
man considers the cause of it, it must be 
remarkable, Confederation and republi- 
canism are the two essential principles of 
the American government; the people are 
not allowed to elect even the President, 
judges, and many other officers; and these 
principles are seen in the Presbyterian 
Church. The supreme power is vested 
in the people, but only to be exercised by 
their representatives. There was no such 
government as this—the people governing 
themselves under their own constitution, 
and by representatives of thete own elec- 
tion—in Greece, Rome, or Britain; and the 
principles were brought here in the shape of 
ecclesiastical organization. The outline was 
in the standards of the English Puritans 
who were originally Presbyterians, and 
they brought it here. Should it be said the 
Pilgrims were Congregationalists, let it be 
remembered that the Independent of the 
Westminster Assembly and the Common- 
wealth differed little from the Presbyterian. 
One’s system was Puritanism, under the 
form of democracy; the other’s was the 
same thing, under the form of constitutional 
representation. Also, that the Pilgrim fa- 
thers, after tasting the effects of single bless- 
edness, had drank in the spirit of Presbyte- 
rian Holland and Geneva; and hence their 
institutions, from the very first, took a Pres- 
byterian form. Presbyterianism naturally 
tends to republicanism. Knox, the founder 
of the Presbyterian Church of Scotland, 
was a great admirer of the polity of repub- 
lics; and Sir H. Vane, one of the West- 
minster Assembly, while he was Governor 
in New England, furthered the same ob- 
ject; and the constitution he drew up con- 
tained, according to the analysis of Lord 
Brougham, the elementary principles of the 
government of the United States. Carlisle 
seems to understand the thing when he tells 
us, ‘Protestantism was a revolt against spi- 
ritual sovereignties; Presbyterianism car- 
ried out that revolt against earthly sove- 
reignties and despotisms.’ From this nur- 
sery, at all events, was taken the tree of the 
American republic, which now waves its 
branches over thirty-one States, and five 
Territories where States are growing. It 


is not intended, by these remarks, to inti- | 
mate that other sects were not active—only | 


that this took the first steps towards a 
union of interests and efforts—had most to 
do with forming the public sentiment—that 
a Presbyterian loyalist was a thing unheard 
of. ‘And after the conflict was over,’ says 
Mr. Junkin, ‘and the sages of America came 
to settle the forms of our government, they 
did but copy into every constitution the 
simple elements of representative republi- 
canism, as found in the Presbyterian sys- 
tem.’ | 
The influence of this Church in forming 
the public feeling and opinion, was such 
that many of the very expressions and sen- 
timents used in the national Declaration of 
Independence, are said to have been the 
common property of the ration long before 
the war of the Revolution ; and yet it can be 
shown with a degree of ev:'dence amounting 
to a moral certainty, that this was derived 
from models in the Pressyterian Church, 
whose principles had been silently working 
themselves into the minds of men, unper- 
ceived. ‘That Declaration itself was not 
the cause, but the effect; it was the burst- 
ing of the fountain, to whch the trickling 
drops of feeling and streams cf public 
opinion had been converged unseen. We 
know this celebrated document is <ttributed 
to the magic pen of Jefferson, and yet his- 
torians tell us he was nowriter. It is so 
similar to the two declarations of Mecklen- 
burgh, North Carolina, of fifteen months 
before, and of which the late Joh: Adams 
says the genuine sense of the American 
people was never so well expressed, that 
there are but two ways of accountiag for it 
—either that Mr. Jefferson had this as a 
model, or that there is some common source 
from which they were both derived, and 
that the writers of both had been to that 
fountain. Dr. Smyth has shown tha there 
is such a source, and that both writes were 
acquainted with it; and that we ge in- 
debted for the spirit, sentiment, orler of 
argument, and, to a considerable exteit, the 
very language, of both these Declaratins to 
the solemn leagues, bonds, and covmants 
entered into by the reformers, especialy of 
the Scotch and Irish Presbyterian Chirch- 
es. Their object was the same—to stcure 
union. They are similar in order. In oth, 
there is first a general introduction; hen, 
an enumeration of grievances proteted 
against; then, a declaration of inde@en- 
dence and resistance; and finally,a vov of 
mutual devotion, fidelity, and deternina- 
tion. This similarity is not to be accouited 
for by accidental causes; and when we 
looked over our Declaration again the oher 
day, we thought it looked like a Scoch- 
man, and recognized the high cheek botes 
and stern features of that gigantic rze. 
The Mecklenburgh declaration, it appess, 
was drawn up by Dr. Brevard, of Scoth- 
Irish descent, and familiar with the standads 
in which the national religious covenants ze 
embodied. ‘The Hon. Gulian C, Verplak 
publicly traced the origin of our nationl 
Declaration of Independence to the nationl 
covenant of Scotland. And the people d 
Mecklenburgh, who were ahead of th 
whole State in the Revolution, were Pres 


byterian emigrants from Ireland. , 
The influence of this Church on the 
cause of education has been considerable, 


not only in founding schools and colleges 
throughout the whole spread of their wide 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


terests of the nation, and has now eighteen 
colleges, six theological seminaries, with 
multitudes of schools and academies all 
over the Union; a Board of Education, by 
which fifteen hundred young men have 
been assisted in acquiring a clerical educa- 
tion, and half the home missionaries, a 
greater proportion of the foreign mission- 
aries, and hundreds of settled ministers have 
been introduced to their positions. With 
2027 ministers, 2675 churches, 210,306 
communicants, and a large apparatus of 
schools, societies, and other agencies, she 


enment of the public mind, whilst her foreign 
fields of influence are so extensive, and her 
efficiency so vast, that it may be questioned 
whether any organization, but one, has a 
ter hold on the destinies of mankind. 
n India alone, one Synod and three Pres- 
byteries are connected with this Church. 
The genius of this Church 1s not to creep 
along the sides of our rivers, or seek a perch 
and dormitory in the stately palaces that 
spire up in our wealthy cities, but to go out 
into the whole United States, and every 
where, in fact, explaining her standards, 
and proselyting to her opinions. She hasa 
genius for taking hold of passing events; for 
throwing an influence into the movements 
of the day; for taking a part in the great 
questions of the age—wherever any thing 
is doing there you see Presbyterian minis- 
ters. And her prosperity is, no doubt, a 
means of bringing fresh arrivals to our 
shores, from the rich lands of wretchedness 
found every where in the old world, where 
freedom is not; increasing our national cen- 
sus, by the conservative influx of a thrifty, 
good-exampled, and hardy population. 
Both North and South, she bears a latent 
testimony against the system of negro 
slavery; but there she leaves it, without 
being able to tell us how to get rid of it. 
She has had nothing to do with the fevered 
brain of abolitionism ; the subject has been 


has refused to take action, or to make slave- 
holding a disqualification for Church mem- 
bership. A few here and there, it is true, 
have transported themselves beyond the 
pitch of sober thought, on the existence 
of an evil of which they know not the re- 
medy, any more than we do; but the 
Church has thought action inexpedient, 
and that the best way to cure the rotten 
part of any body is to attend to the atmos- 
phere of things around it, and administer 
the proper remedies, as the patient can bear 
them. No doubt there are differences of 
opinion between the Northern and Southern 
members on this, as also some other sub- 
jects; but the warfare is generally in the 
periodicals, and not in the Church. She 
yields to the laws of the State in which she 
lives, so long as they are laws, not dodging 
the question, but leaving the difficulty, which 
she cannot rectify, to time and other hands. 
In this respect it is a curious fact that the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States 
acts upon the same inherent principles of 
non-interference which have always guarded 
the Catholic Church since its first organiza- 
tion on this continent. 


Statistics CorREcTED.—In our last pa- 
per we quoted from the Genessee Evan- 


the Synod of Genessee, the following para- 
graph: 

“The above needs to be corrected in one 
particular. The Presbyteries of Ontario 
and Rochester, with their candidates, licen- 
tiates, adults and infants baptized, members 
added on certificate and examination, and 
their three or four thousand communicants, 
are reported in the New-school General As- 
sembly, although they refuse to be repre- 
sented in it, and the Rochester Presbytery 
have sent up to the Assembly a unanimous 
protest against such an abuse of their names. 
If these be subtracted, the reports of the 
New-school are diminished by their num- 
bers.”’ 

Our attention having been turned to the 
subject, we find in the New-school Minutes, 
that none of the items above mentioned are 
set down in the tables of those two Pres- 
byteries, except the number of ministers 
(45) and the number of communicants 


(5674.) 


Tue Hicuer Law.—The Zablet, which 
is the leading Roman Catholic journal in 
Great Britian, in the following sentence not 
only furnishes a specimen of the treasonable 
manner in which the Roman Catholic sub- 
jects of Great Britain are accustomed to 
speak, but an illustration of the doctrine of 
the “higher law,” so popular with some 
of the American papers. 


“Lord Truro, indeed, pathetically asks, 
‘Is it to be said that the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland would not obey the law?” We 
answer with the most perfect frankness, 
that it both has been said, and is to be said, 
and that it will be done. Neither in Eng- 
land nor in Ireland will the Roman Catho- 
lics obey the law, that is, the law of the 
Imperial Parliament. They have, or are 
likely to have, before them two things called 
laws, which unhappily (or happily) contra- 
dict each other. Both cannot be obeyed, 
and both cannot be disobeyed. One of 
them is the law of God, the other is no law 
at all; it pretends to be an act of Parlia- 
ment; but in the ethics of legislation it has 
no more force or value than a solemn en- 
actment that the moon is made of green 
cheese. It is not a law, but a lie; a Par- 
liamentary lie, which its very utterers know 
to be false, and which they deliberately put 
forward asa falsehood, careless of contempt 
and ignominy, so that they can retain their 
hold of office. Of these two things we need 
hardly say which will be obeyed and which 
disobeyed. The law of God, that is, the 


been, and is being, carried into effect; the 
Parliamentary lie will be spit upon and 
trampled under foot, and treated as all hon- 
est men treat a lie that is rigorously dis- 
obeyed.” 


SaspatH Breaxinc.—The Lord Mayor 
of London, with certain noblemen and gen- 
try, on their late visit to Paris fully adopted 
the maxim, “ When we are in F'rance we 
must do as France does.” There was a 
grand fete for the entertainment of the 
English, and the holy Sabbath was selected 
as the day for its exhibition. The Eng- 
lishmen were not reluctant, and gave full 
proof to their French neighbours that they 
were as superior as themselves to such 
vulgar prejudices as regarding the Sabbath 
with reverence. The Episcopal Recorder 


well remarks: 


«In reading the accounts of the féte given 
in Paris to the Commissioners of the World’s 
Fair, and other English noblemen and gen- 
tlemen, we are mortified to find that they 
consented to make a Sunday exhibition of 
themselves at Versailles. The gardens 
were crowded, and the display was no 
doubt a most brilliant exhibition of Sabbath- 
breaking by high dignitaries. Such French- 
men as understand the difference between 
Protestant and Papal Sabbath-keeping, must 
have been struck with this inconsistent con- 
duct on the part of the representatives of a 
nation which has made such an indignant 
protest against the Papal invasion. 

“© We have seen, as yet, no comments of 
the English press on this pitiful subservience 
to French indifference. It could so readily 
have been avoided by a word of objection ; 
and the French people would have had so 
much more respect for their guests, had 


domain, but carrying them out into effi- 


| they declined a Sunday parade, that even 


ciency. As in Scotland, she has been the on the lowest grounds of human wisdom 


unwearied promoter of the educational in- 


and policy, the Lord Mayor of London and 


possesses immense facilities for the enlight- | 


often brought up in her assemblies, but she | 


gelist,a paper strongly recommended by: 


Pope’s command, will be, or rather has. 


his co-guests have committed a great indis- 
cretion. If they had gone in a body to the 
English chapel in Paris, instead of going te 
Versailles, the hands and hearts of the Pro- 
testant clergymen who officiate among Ro- 
manists would have been strengthened and 
encouraged, and the cause of Protestant 
Christianity placed in a decent attitude be- 
fore its opposers. Instead of such a show 
of countenance from the visit of their coun- 
trymen, the English Protestants in Paris 
are made to blush for the easy complaisance 
which will do in Rome as Romans do.” 


Errects or Bap Tgacnine.—lIt is said 
that Popery is making large accessions in 
some of the Protestant towns in Germany, 
while Protestantism is gathering many con- 


-verts in the Popish towns of France. 


These contrary effects may be in each in- 
stance traced to bad instruction. The 
Papists in France, disgusted and dissatis- 
fied with the insufficient instruction of 
their priests, are constrained to turn to 
evangelical Protestantism for a knowledge 
of the true gospel; while the Protestants 
of Germany, seeing their clergy sunk in 
rationalistic errors, and withholding from 
them the truth as it is in Jesus, go to 
Popery in the hope, although a vain one, 
of finding something more suitable to their 
spiritual condition. There is between the 
two this difference: The teachings of 
Popery are essentially bad at the best, 
while Protestantism can never teach badly 
until it has first apostatized from the faith 
and lost all that constitutes its essence. In 
other words, it is genuine Popery which 
drives its subjects to Protestantism, while 
it is only a nominal Protestantism which 
forces its adherents into Popery. 


Fatuer Newman. — This celebrated 
apostate to Popery has had his portrait 
sketched in the Church Sentinel by a few 
dashes. If it bears resemblance, the least 
Wwe can say is that he is not a “proper 
man.”’ It is as follows: 


‘“*¢ Father’ Newman, the Apostate, is one 
of the most ill-favoured personages in ex- 
istence. Coarse-skinned, heavy-browed, 
long-jawed, turkey-necked, and cadaverous, 
‘with forehead villainous low;’ the under 
lip thick and drooping; the upper lip thin 
and receding; the eyes protruding and inex- 
pressive; and the nose like a Scotch mull. 
Nature made him do a deed of shame. 
There is not one spark of the mens divinior 
in his aspect.” 


A Guitty Conscience.—In alluding to 
the celebrated Indian chief Logan, the 
editor of the Boston Recorder says he has 
in his possession a manuscript by a rela- 
tive, giving an account of missionary la- 
bours performed among the Indians in 
Pennsylvania seventy or eighty years ago, 
from which he extracts the following. 


“ September 16th, 1772.—This village is 
commonly called Logan’s Town. About 
half an hour before our arrival we saw 
Captain Logan in the woods, and I was not 
a little surprised at his appearance. As we 
were obliged to ride, as it is commonly 
called, in Indian file—the path not admitting 
two to ride abreast—I had passed beyond 
Logan without seeing him. He spoke to 
my interpreter, who was a little distance 
behind, to desire me to stop. I looked 
back and saw him a few rods from the path, 
standing under a tree, leaning on the muz- 
zle of his gun. A young Indian with his 
gun stood by him. 

‘I turned back, and riding up to Logan, 
asked him how he did, and whether he 
wished to speak with me. Pointing to his 
breast, he said, ‘I feel very bad here. 
Wherever I go the evil monethoes, (devils) 
are after me. My house, the trees, and the 
air are full of devils. They continually 
haunt me, and they will kill me. All 
things tell me how wicked I have been.’ 
He stood pale and trembling, apparently in 
great distress. His eyes were fixed on the 
ground, and the sweat ran down his face 
like one in agony. It was a strange sight. 
I had several times seen him at Pittsburgh, 
and thought him the most martial figure of 
an Indian I had ever seen. At the conclu- 
sion of his awful description of himself, he 
asked me what he should do.” 


The missionary gave what advice he 
could to the conscience-stricken savage, 
who had been a bloody enemy of the de- 
fenceless settlers on the Susquehanna in 
the “old French war,” and who after- 
wards, in the Revolutionary war, is said 
to have slain thirteen American captives. 
Logan was left in the same distress in 
which the missionary found him. 


Crelesiostical Record. 


On the Ist inst. the Rev. George W. 
Burroughs, late of the Presbytery of Rari- 
tan, was installed pastor of the Presbyte- 
rian church of Bensalem, Bucks county, 
Pennsylvania, by a committee of the Se- 
cond Presbytery of Philadelphia. The 
Rev. Franklin D. Harris of Bristol, Penn- 
sylvania, preached the sermon from Mal. 
ii. 7; the Rev. Robert D. Morris of New- 
town, Pennsylvania, presided and proposed 
the constitutional questions; in the ab- 
sence of the Rev. Dr. Steel, the Rev. Mr. 
Harris gave the charge to the pastor, and 
the Rev. Mr. Morris gave the charge to 
the people. In addition to the pastoral 
charge of the Bensalem church, Mr. Bur- 
roughs is also stated supply, for the half 
of his time, at Centreville, a new church 
six miles distant. The prospect for Mr. 
Burrough’s usefulness in this ancient field 
is quite flattering, as his labours have al- 
ready met with much success, and there is 
evidently a greatly increased desire among 
this people to sustain a minister among 
them, and to enjoy the blessings of the 
gospel. This venerable church, founded 
about 1715, and by the well known Wil- 
liam Tennent, is an object of much inter- 
est; and it is devoutly to be hoped that 
the Lord will be pleased to pour upon it 
and the labours of its new pastor the rich- 
est blessings of his grace. 


On the 14th ult. Mr. Martyn Lowrey 
Hofford was licensed to preach the gospel 
by the Second Presbytery of Philadelphia. 
Mr. Hofford has received a call to become 


the stated: supply of the Presbyterian 


church of Tamaqua, Schuylkill county, 
Pennsylvania. 

The Rev. William J. McCord of Ame- 
nia, Dutchess county, New York, has re- 
ceived a unanimous call from the First 
Presbyterian church and congregation of 
Jefferson, Schoharie county, New York, to 
become their pastor. 

The Rev. Josiah Milligan has received 
a unanimous call to become the pastor of 
the church of Rush Creek. His post office 
address is West Rushville, Fairfield coun- 
ty, Ohio. 


For the Presbyterias. 


Washington College, East Ten- 
nessee. 


‘The Annual Commencement of this 


venerable College, which in past time | 


has done so much for the advancement 
of sound Christian education, was cele- 
brated on the 17th ult. The exercises 
were held in Salem Church, which was 
densely crowded with an intelligent au- 
dience, while a very large number of 
persons were unable to gain admittance. 

After solemn invocation by the Rev. 
William D. Jones, original orations 
were delivered by five students, pre- 
viously appointed to that duty, which 
were listened to ‘with great attention. 
The universal judgment was that the 
young gentlemen had acquitted them- 
selves well. 

The degree of Bachelor of Arts was 
then conferred on Andrew H. Barkley 
and Windell D. Snapp, the only mem- 
bers of the Senior Class. The degree 
of Master of Arts was conferred in 
course on thirteen alumni of suitable 
literary standing. The honorary de- 
gree of Master of Arts was conferred 
on Charles S. Carter, Esq. of Balti- 
more, Maryland; the Rev. James B. 
McBride of Tennessee, a regular A. M. 
of Jefferson College was honorarily 
admitted ad eundem ; and the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Divinity was con- 
ferred on the Rev. William D. Jones, 
A. M., President of the Rogersville 
Female College, Tennessee. 

After the conferring of the degrees, 
the annual address before the Literary 
Societies was delivered by William Lo- 
gan Baird, Esq., of Baltimore, Md., 
upon the “ Position and Destiny of the 
Anglo-Saxon Race;’’ when the services 
of the day were closed with the bene- 
diction by the President. | 

The Baccalaureate Sermon was 
preached on the Sabbath previous to 
the commencement, upon the “ Per- 
petuity of Religious Influence,” from 
Romans xiv. 7, “None of us liveth to 
himself, and no man dieth to himself.” 

The first year of the existence of the 
College, under the Faculty as at pre- 
sent organized, has thus ended; and 
we feel safe in saying its success has 
been equal to the highest expectations 
of every judicious friend. The pros- 
pects of the College for the future are 
encouraging. The next collegiate year 
will open on the Ist day of October, 
when a continued increase of students 
is expected. 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 


Tue Jesuits In HEIDELBERG.—The evan- 
gelical clergymen of the city, on Sunday last, 
all preached against the dangerous effects of 
encouraging the labours of the Jesuits; and 
while they spoke kindly and affectionately 
of their Catholic fellow-subjects, attacked 
the order of Jesus with all the energy and 
knowledgeat theircommand. Thechurches 
are said to have been full to overflowing, a 
most unusual feature in the present day, and 
it is in contemplation to have divine service 
with a sermon in several churches every day 
during the visit of the Jesuits. Pamphlets 
of historical and polemical natures have been 
widely circulated, and read with avidity by 
the intelligent classes. Every thing promises 
to the unwelcome visitors a reception for 
which they are not prepared. Perhaps the 
fervent zeal of the Heidelbergers may awaken 
their neighbours to a just sense of the danger 
into which the otherwise rapid progress of 
the Jesuitical mission is thrusting them. 


Her Masesty AND THE APOCALYPTIC 
NumBER 666.—In the course of a lecture 
recently delivered by the apostate Newman, 
the following novel interpretation of the 
apocalyptic number 666, was propounded: 
‘‘ Astonishing to say, Queen Victoria is dis- 
tinctly pointed out in the Book of Revela- 
tion as having the number of the beast! The 
number 666. Now she came to the throne 
in ’37, at which date she was eighteen years 
old. Multiply, then, 37 by 18, and you 
have the very number 666, which is the 
mystical emblem. ‘The Durham corres- 
pondent of the Tablet seeks to make out 
that it is a misrepresentation to represent 
Father Newman to have gravely applied 
the prophecies in the Apocalypse about the 
number of the beast to Queen Victoria, and 
argues that the writer was holding out to 
view, by a sarcastic comparison, the stolid 
ignorance and bigotry of the Protestants 
who interpret those passages to signify the 
Pope. 


Tue Frencn at Rome.—The London 
Times, on information which affects to be 
official, has thrown new light on the state of 
affairs at Rome. It appears that the Pope, 
however dissatisfied he may be with the 
French, and however much he would pre- 
fer the Austrians, has not ventured formally 
to demand the withdrawal of the French 
troops; but the French have become keenly 
sensitive, as well they may, to the dishonour- 
able position in which they are placed at 
Rome, which is that of supporting the odious, 
tyrannical, feeble, and impracticable Govern- 
mentof the Pope; wherefore the Government 
at Paris has conveyed to the Pope an intima- 
tion, “expressing in distinct language, that 
as the French army cannot be withdrawn 
from Rome without discredit and a total sur- 
render of its position in Italy to Austria, so 
neither can it remain there without taking 
steps to secure to the people of Rome some 
of the advantages of a better Government.” 
The coolness between the French and the 
Papal Government has recently come to an 
open rupture on the distribution of military 
posts; and to the threat just cited the Pope 
has retorted by threatening to retire to the 
dominions of Naples—a step intended to 
tell, through the French clergy and their rus- 
tic and more faithful adherents, on the con- 
templated re-election of President Bonaparte. 


Mr. Layarp.—The paragraph which has 
gone the round of the papers, expressing 
considerable fears that this enterprising tra- 
veller will be compelled shortly to return 
from Nineveh for lack of funds to continue 
his valuable researches, is incorrect, as Mr. 
Layard has been in England nearly a month. 
How far he may be able to influence the 
Government in favour of a further grant, it 
is premature to speculate. It is, however, 
encouraging to know that Major Rawlinson 
has received the grant of £1000 from the 
public purse in furtherance of the publica- 
tion of his work on the rock Inscriptions of 
Central India.— Britannia. 


Tue Use or an Ecuipse,—In Bavaria, 
the priests have frightened the people into 
considerable alms-giving by telling them the 
eclipse might be the beginning of the end of 
all things. At the entrance of the Church 
of the Minories, in Vienna, the following 
«Christian Invitation” was posted ‘The 
27th July, being the eve of a great phenom- 
enon of nature, processions will be made by 


the faithful to the shrines. of our Lady at. 


Maria Zell and Klein Maria Teferl, to pray 
for the intercession of the Queen of Heaven, 
that no harm may happen to our beloved 
city of Vienna. The faithful assemble at 
the convent of the Carmelites at six in the 
morning, and are requested to bring with 
them female children clothed in white, to 
attend the Cross.”—Zondon Morning Post. 


SappaTu IN Bertin.—The ecclesiastical 
authorities here have been rather busy lately 
in enforcing the observance of the Sabbath. 
During the hours of divine service, not only. 
has the attempt been made to close the tav- 
erns, but also to stop all business in the first 
hotels. On the last Sunday the police en- 
tered the Hotel du Nord, and would not al- 
low the dinner to be served at the usual 
hour. The guests who were at table were 


obliged to rise, and the dinner was post 
ned till the afternoon service was over. 
his absurd regulation has since been with- 
drawn. In Prussia the object in this mat. 
ter is to imitate England, and the imitation 
is an absurd exaggeration. The fact is, the 
Prussian Government, as other foreign states, 
cannot but be struck with the wonderful pros- 
perity and internal order and tranquillity 
of England, and very rightly attributes this 
to moral causes; and so logically eno 
traces it up to the religiousness of the land. 
Of this religiousness, however, the only 
theory tangible seems to be the observance 
of the Sabbath; and the thought is, that if . 
this day were as well observed here as in, 
England, all the moral effects so much de- 
sired would follow. The Government 
would plant, in fact, a branch to have a 
tree; and do not consider that the religious 
character of the English ple is not ow- 
ing to their observance of the Sabbath, but 
that their observance of the Sabbath is ow- 
ing to it. In Berlin, the closing of the 
shops on the Sabbath is not to be gone on 
with. Last week it was: strictly carried 
out, but caused such dissatisfaction to buy- 
ers and sellers that it was deemed ex 
dient to yield to the strong popular feeling. 
on the subject. 


STaTisTics OF THE ANCIENT 
Roya.ty or Epinsureu. — Accordingy to 
the census of 1851, the population of the 
ancient —— of Edinburgh, consisting of 
the Old Town parishes of Tolbooth, High 
Chureh, ‘Trinity College, Old Church, ‘Tron 
Church, New North, St. John’s, New 
Greyfriars, Old Greyfriars, and Lady Yes- 
ter’s—the poorest and most densely peopled 
localities of the metropolis—amounted to 
32,623, of which 10,464 were estimated to 
be Roman Catholics, 10,236 Protestant. 
Dissenters, and 5039 Free Church; these 
three denominations thus amounting in all 
to 25,739 ; leaving 6874 to be accounted for 


as either belonging to the Establishment, or ,. | 


to no religious denomination, 


PopisH Murracies. — Berlin, July 27. 
The Jesuit missions are making extraordi- 
nary progress in Baden. Forty-two persons 
in one day announced their conversion to the 
Roman Catholic faith in Ettlingen. In the 
course of the next week three priests of a 
Jesuitical order will preach in Heidelbe 
and Manheim, and may probably exten 
their proselyting labours to the free city of 
Frankfort. Their progress is not wanting 
in miracles. ‘The last achieved by priestly 
cunning and popular ignorance was wrought 
in the neighbourhood of Luxemburg. A 
young peasant woman prayed the advice of 
her father confessor on a subject of great 
mental disquietude. She asserted that her 
departed grandmother was in the habit of 
appearing to her, because the stipulated 
number of masses has not been read in her 
behalf after death. The case was referred: 
to a higher ecclesiastical authority by the 
village priest, and a solemn mass ordained 
for a certain day, The sacred ceremony. 
took place, the young woman kneeling in 
front of the altar in fervent prayer, when, ac- 
cording to her account, the figure of her 
grandmother appeared behind the priest, 
marched straight towards her, and with a 
sort of grateful motion, laid one hand upon 
her prayer-book. She fainted, and on her 
recovery found on the cover of her prayer- 
book the impression of a hand burned deeply 
into the pasteboard. No one else saw the 
departed grandmother; but the miracle was 
believed, and the young woman, her prayer 
book, and the priest, have become objects’ 
of veneration among the surrounding neigh- 
bourhood. 


Count Guicciarpin1,— We understand 
that this distinguished nobleman, whose 
name has been so frequently before the 
public of late, asthe victim of Popish in- 
tolerance and persecution in Tuscany, pass- 
ed through Edinburgh on Saturday. The 
Count was accompanied by Colonel Trou- 
chin of Geneva, and both were on their 
way to visit the Duchess of Gordon.— 
Scotch paper. 


Statistics or CrminaL OrFENDERS.— 
According to the returns to Parliament, there 
were 26,813 persons committed for trial in 
England and Wales in the course of last 
year. The number in the preceding year 
(1849) was 27,816. Of the number com- 
mitted last year, 2578 were ordered to be 
transported, and 17,602 to imprisonment. 
The number sentenced to death was 49. 


Mass IN THE “ Vutcar 
question whether the ordinary of the mass 
may be translated into the vernacular, and, 
with the permission of the diocesan, pub- 
lished for the use of the faithful, has been 
propounded to the “Sacred Congregation 
of Rites” by the Bishop of Langres. The 
reply is, that the translation (already com- 
menced) must be stopped, and that no such 
publication can be permitted. 


COLLECTANEA 


Cotteces.— We obtain the following 
summaries from lately published cata- 


-logues: 


Washington College, Pennsylvania.— 
Seniors, 37; Juniors, 33; Sophomores, 
23; Freshmen, 20; English and Prepara- 
tory Department, 72; Resident Graduates, 
2; in German, 1. Total, 188. | 

Hanover College, Indiana. — Resident 
Graduates, 2; Undergraduates— Seniors, 
22; Juniors, 17; Sophomores, 27; Fresh- 
men, 30; Preparatory, 66; Irregulars, 34. 
Total, 198. 

Episcopat Mission 1n TurKEY.—Bishop 
Southgate, who waselected Missionary Bish- 
op to Turkey, and returned some time since 
to this country, strongly urges, in a letter to 
The Spirit of Missions, a resumption of the 
Mission to the Armenians, as holding out 
favourable prospects of success. He does 
not propose to resume his Episcopal over- 
sight of the mission, if it shall be re-com- 
menced, 


Comine Home.—Rev. Dr. Bacon and his 
son, of New Haven, have reached Sardinia 
on their way. home, after a long and peril- 
ous tour in the East, through Syria, Me- 
sopotamia, Armenia and Turkey. They 
were some days in the hands of ferocious 
chiefs in the Koordish mountains, and escap- 
ed with their lives only through the interpo- 
sition of a native priest. ‘The doctor pro- 
poses to be in London at the meeting of the 
Evangelical Alliance. He is among the 
Waldenses in the Vaudois Valleys, near 
Turin. | 

Ee Mr. Tupper, the English poet, says 
in a letter to the editor of the New York 
Herald, that he is not writing, has not 
written, and does not intend to write, any 
book about his recent visit to America. 


VARIATION IN THE Periop or Hicuest 


Morratity.—An expérienced medical gen- 


tleman of ‘this city lately stated that the 
period of the year in which the highest 
mortality occurred here,is now two months 
earlier than it was twenty yearsago. Then, 
October was the sickly month; in a few 
years it was September; then August; and 
now the sickly season commences in the 
early part of July... The high. weekly 
mortality is earlier this year than it was 
last. This is probably owing, in part, to 
the more expeditious carriage of unripe and 
stale fruits from the South, and in part, 
perhaps, to changes in the climate.—Bos- 
ton Traveller. 


Morats-. 1n New Crry. — The 
Quarterly Report of the Chief of Police 
was transmitted to the Mayor last week. 
It is a document which should be read and 
studied, and reflected upon by every cler- 
gyman, and every. politician, and every mo- 
ralist in- the country, for it embraces facts 
that, are enough to make civilization, and 
Christianity stare. Take an instance or 
two. During the period in question—May, 
June, and July, there were no fewer than 
2165 persons arrested within the city limits, 
grossly intoxicated; 1706 for disorderly 
conduct; 1291 for assaults and battery; 
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13 for murder; 


add, 
half of ‘all’the ‘eftes in the calendar; the 


thisveity’ emeseds 6000, and out of that 
fewer than 4185 open on 
Suadsys....Is comment needed here 
Usivegsrry.—This itution 
is attached to the Baptist Seeelacdon and 
located ‘at Hamilton; New York. The 
shudel commencement exercises closed on 
the.,.20th inet. The Rev. Dr. Dowling 
of New York preached the annual sermon 
before the Society of Inquiry. ‘The degree 
of Doctor of Divinity was conferred on the 
Rev. Robert Turnbull of Hartford, Conn:; 
the Rev, S. D. Burchard of New York, and 
the Rev, Mr. Hodge of Brooklyn, New 


York. 


Centenary the recent 
commencement of Centenary College, the 
honorary degree of D. D. was conferred on 
the Rev. Charles Collins, President of 
Emory and Henry College, tae the 
degree of LL.D. on the Hon. W. L. Sharkie 
of Mississippi, and the Hon. S. W. Downs 
of Louisiana. 

Coittece.—This Institution 
(situated in Williamstown, Massachusetts) 
held its commencement exercises last week. 
President Hopkins delivered an able vale- 
dictory sermon before the graduating class. 
Professor Smith, of the: New York Union 
T ridal Seminary, delivered a discourse 
before Mills Theological Society, which 
was highly spoken of. The address before 
the Alumni was delivered by Hon. Mr. 
Bartlett of Lowell. Hon. Rufus Choate 
addressed the Literary Societies on the 
moral duty of preserving the union of the 
States inviolate. | 

Mippresury Coiitece.—The fifty-first 
annual commencement of Middlebury Col- 
lege, Vermont, was held on the 20th inst. 
The degree of A. B. was conferred on fifteen 
members of the graduating class, and the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity on 
Rev. Luther Sheldon of Massachusetts, 
Rev. Alexander W. Marshall of South 


,Carolina. Doctor of Laws on Hon. Stephen 


A. of Ullinois; Hon. Samuel L. 
Bradford of Massachusetts. 


Femate Cotitece.—The citizens of Au- 
burn, New York, have secured the location 
of the proposed College for females in that 
city, by subscribing $20,000 toward its 
establishment. . 

University at Lewissurc.—The First 
Commencement of this new literary Insti- 
tution was held on Wednesday, 20th inst. 
The Rev. Howard Malcom, D.D., of Phi- 
ladelphia, was élected President. The de- 

e of Bachelor of Arts was conferred on 
seven young gentlemen, and the honorary 

of tor of Divinity was confer- 
red on the Rev. Horatio Gates Jones. 


Norwicu (Vermont) Universtry.—The 
commencement exercises took place on the 
2lst inst. The orator of the University 
was the Rev. Roswell Park of Connecticut. 
The orators of the literary societies were 
the Rev. Professor J. E. King of Newbury, 
Vermont, and Hon. Caleb Lyon of New 
York. The datter received the honorary 

of LL.D. The exercises of the 
cruannne class are favourably spoken of. 
he. Norwich University combines mili- 
tary with literary instruction. 
AssociaTION FOR THE AD- 
VANcEMENT oF Epucarion.—The Ameri- 
can. Association for the Advancement of 
Education met at Cleveland, Ohio, on the 
19th inst. The opening address was made 
by Rev. Alonzo Potter, D.D., President of 
1 Association. The second and third 
days, the 20th and 2lst inst., were occu- 
pied in the discussion of the principles on 
which Brown University is founded. Pro- 
fessors Green and Mahan advocated them, 
and most of the other speakers preferred 
the old system of collegiate instruction. 
Bishop Potter was re-elected President, and 
Mr. Thayer of Boston, Chairman of the 
Standing Committee. Newark, New Jer- 
sey, has been selected as the place for the 
next meeting of the Association. 


Temperance 1N Matne.— The law 
passed by the last Legislature of Maine, 
making alcoholic beverages contraband, and 
requiring that they be seized and destroyed 
by the municipal authorities, appears to be 
working admirably. 


Growth or Grass. — The celebrated 
Spanish botanist, Cavanilles, was the first 
ne entertained the idea of “seeing grass 
grow;” and he directed the horizontal 
micrometer threads of a powerful magnify- 
ing glass to the rapidly-growing stem of an 
American aloe, precisely as the astronomer 
places his cross of net work against a cul- 
minating star.—Cosmos. 


Puystotogjcat Facts.— The following 

hysiological facts were translated from a 

rench scientific journal :—*“ The average 
height of man and woman, at birth, is gen- 
erally 19 inches. In each of the twelve 
years after birth, one-twelfth is added to the 
stature each year. Between the ages of 
twelve and twenty, the growth of the body 
is slower; and it is still further diminished 
after this, up to twenty-five, the period of a 
maximum growth. In old age the height 
of the body diminishes on an average of 
about 3 inches. The height of woman 
varies less than that of man in the different 
countries. ‘The average weight of a male 
infant is about 7 pounds; of a female about 
63 pounds. The weight of an infant de- 
creases for a few days after its birth, and it 
does not sensibly commence gaining until 
it is a week old. At the end of the first 
year, the child is three times as heavy as 
when it was born. At the age of seven 
years, it is twice as heavy as when one 
yearold. The average weight of both sexes 
at twelve is nearly the same; after shat 
period, females will be found to weigh less 
than males. The average weight of men 
is about 130 pounds, and of women 112 
pounds. In the case of individuals of 


- both sexes, under 4 feet 4 inches, females 


are somewhat heavier than men, and vice 
versa. Men attain their maximum weight 
at about forty, and women at or near 
fifty. At sixty, both sexes usually com- 
mence losing weight, so that the average 
weight of old persons, men or women, is 
nearly the same as at nineteen. 


_ Catnonicism anv Stavery.—The Roman 
Catholic Telegraph claims that, while 650,. 
563 slaves are owned by the various Protes- 
tant sects, not a Catholic bishop or priest in 
the country owns a single slave. On the 
other hand, the Presbyterian of the West 
affirms thatslaves are held in several instances 
by. Catholic religious societies at the South, 
which are under the control of the clergy ; 
and that slave holding is as common amoung 
the Roman Catholic laity, in proportion to 
their number, as among Protestants. Reliable 
statistics on this point would be very desirable. 


EccresiasticaL Ricnts.—The decision 
of the referees in the libel suit between Rev. 
Mr. Fairchild and Rev. Dr. Adams of Bos- 
‘ton, hae ‘been rendered, and is ‘regarded 
with mach interest by the Congregational 
Churches, as deciding some important points 
‘of ecclesiastical polity. The Referees were 
4nen of.character and ability, whose delibe- 
xate.decision will have t weight.in the 
action of councils and churches. 


was 

oral slander, in stating in an Ecclesiastical 

“Council his belief of the guilt of the plaintiff 

Apa matter for which he was on trial before 
at. body ; secondly, for libel in publishing, 


as Scribe of the Council, the vote of the 


818 for pal 


The suit | 
against’ Dr. Adams ‘first, for | 


being 


| ehild from the Church for that crime. 


Adams ‘pleaded his right to express his 
opinion in an ecclesiastical trial, and to 
ublish the proceedings of an ecclesiastical 
. ‘The referees decide that @ person 
acting in the discharge of any duty, legal or 
moral, and in good faith, is privileged in 
making accusations against another without 
eld to prove their truth, if made on 
per occasions, and that every Christian 
y has a right to use all requisite means 
for maintaining its discipline, and to make 
known its decisions by publication, even 
though that publication affect the character 
or standing of the accused. Dr. Adams was, 
therefore, acquitted on each charge. | 


_ Norweorans anp Swepes.—The Lu- 
theran Missionary periodical states that a 
very encouraging progress has been made 
during the year among the Churches of the 
Norwegians and Restiod in the Northwest. 
Several new Synods have been organized— 
a religious newspaper in the Norsk language 
has been started—tracts have been printed 
and circulated—congregations organized and 
churches erected. Large accessions have 
been made by emigration, including several 
clergymen of ability and character, A 
meeting. of one of the Norwegian Synods 
has been called for the purpose of examining 
two applicants for the ministry. Three of 
the Swedish Synods have ordered collections 
to be made for Church extension in that de- 
nomination. These Churches, of course, 
are Lutheran in doctrine and polity. 


_ A Botp Sparrow.—Mr. F. Waite of 
Heath-house, Hanwell, writes thus to the 
Gardener’s Chronicle:—* A sparrow re- 
cently built its nest in the hollow of the 
lock attached to the entrance gates of the 
Hanwell Asylum. The circumstance is 
the more remarkable from the continual 
locking and untocking of the gates by the 
porter of the Institution, rarely less than 
three hundred times in the course of the 
day, to say nothing of the noise on each 
shooting and movement of: the bolt of the 
lock, so closely contiguous to its nest. 
None of these inconveniences have, how- 
ever, appeared to disturb the little intruder; 
the work of incubation still went on, and 
three young ones were the result. ‘The 
latter have, within the last few days, taken 
wing.” 

THe Mixy Way.—The number of 
telescopic stars in the Milky Way is esti- 
mated at 18,000,000. In order, I will not 
say to realize the greatness of this num- 
ber, but, at any rate, to compare it with 
something analogous, I will call attention to 
the fact, that there are not in the whole 
heavens more than about 8000 stars visible 
to the naked eye.—Humboldt. 


Heat or tHE Earta.—The internal 
heat of the earth increases so rapidly with 
the inérease of depth, that granite is in a 
state of fusion about twenty or thirty geo- 

raphical miles below the surface.—Hum- 
oldt. 


Sartine UnpER Water.—-The Paris. Jomr- 
nal des Debats states that a new species of 
vessel, destined, it is expected, to solve the 
great problem of sub-marine navigation, has 
been constructed in the establishment of M. 
Cruesot. This vessel will proceed from 
Cruesot’s establishment through Paris to 
Calais by sea, with the aid of its machinery, 
which is similar to that of propellers. In 
going out of the port of Calais, it will plunge 
under water, and re-appear a few hours after- 
wards before Dover. Thence it will gain the 
Thames, whence it will ascend to London, 
where it will figure in the Exhibition, among 
the most interesting productions of French 
industry and genius. 


Snakes—Their Powers of Fascination. 
—A fact has come to our knowledge which 
seems to establish the power of snakes to 
charm” smallanimals beyond doubt. Two 
gentlemen of this vicinity, descending the 


-road to the Ohiopile Falls of the Yough 


river a few days ago, discovered a gray 
squirrel sitting in the middle of the road. 
At the side of the road lay a large rattle- 
snake. Thesquirrel seeming perfectly stupe- 
fied, made no effort to escape. ‘The snake 
approached it so cautiously and slowly, that 
no motion was perceptible, except by an 
evident gradual diminution of the distance 
between them. At length the snake reached 
the squirrel, passed its mouth over its head 
as if licking it for the purpose of covering it 
with slime or saliva. ‘This done, it com- 
menced swallowing it, when the gentlemen 
killed both the snake and the squirrel.— 
Uniontown Democrat. 


SynopicaL AcTION ON Danctnc.—The 


New-school Presbyterian Synod of the 


Western Reserve, at its late meeting, 
passed a minute condemning the practice 
of dancing, and enjoining on Church Ses- 
sions to institute discipline whenever it oc- 
curs among their numbers. | 


Heresy amone Baptists.—Elder Joh 
Blair, an eloquent Baptist clergyman, for- 
merly of Providence, has been excom- 
municated at Buffalo, for holding and 
preaching the doctrine of the final annihila- 
tion of the impenitent. 


SysTemaTic BENEVOLENCE.— Two Lu- 


| theran merchants of Baltimore some time 


ago resolved upon adopting the plan of 
laying aside one-tenth of their incomes 
for benevolent purposes. They had sup- 
posed themselves liberal before; but they 
state in an article in the Lutheran Obser- 
ver, that the system had enabled them to 
give much more largely as well as wisely ; 
and with such increased facility and com- 
fort that they unite in urging all benev- 
olent persons to adopt the plan. ‘The 
$400 which they are thus enabled to give, 
might have put in circulation 60,000 pages 
of tracts, or 1600 Bibles, or distributed 100 
barrels of flour, or purchased a hundred tons 
of coal for the suffering, or supported three 
colporteurs. 


Metuovist Misstons. — Recent intelli- 
gence from a Methodist mission in China 
states that the Rev. Mr. Collins, the Super- 


intendent of the Mission at Fah Cham has |, 


been obliged by ill health to abandon his 
work. The home missionaries in this 
Church in California have resolved upon 
establishing a university at some point upon 
Santa Clara. 


Tue Cuocraw Biste.—The missionaries 
of the American Board, after reducing the 
language of the Choctaws to writing, have 
long been engaged in preparing a complete 
version of the Bible in that tongue. The 
New Testament was completed several 

ears ago, and printed by the Bible Society. 
Parts of the Old Testament have also been 
published. Rev. Mr. Byington, one of the 
oldest Indian missionaries of the Board, to 
whom the work of translating has been 
mainly intrusted, is now in the city, super- 
intending the publication of a new edition 
of the Old Testament, as far as to the first 
Book of Kings—this being all that has been 
translated. 


Deatn or THE Rev. H. J. Dursin.— 
The Rev. H. J. Durbin, brother of the Rev. 
Dr. Durbin, and agent of the American 
Bible Society, was severely injured by the 
falling of a limb of a tree while he was 
passing from Greensburg, Indiana, to the 
railroad on the 11th inst. to take the cars 
for his residence. His leg was fractured, 
and he was so much injured otherwise, that 
he died on the 16th inst. 


Roman Catuotic Missions.—The re- 


| ceipts of the Society for the propagation of 


the faith in 1850, including a balance on 


| hand, a little exceeded 129,000/., of which 


France contributed:74,382/. ‘Ihe disburse- 


| ments for the same period were, to Europe 


20,087/.; to. Asia 40,786/.; to Africa 10,- 
5281.; to America 30,2911.; Oceanica 17,- 


Deer Sea Sounpines.—During the ses- 
sion held recently, a paper by Lieutenant 
Maury of the Navy, “On Deep Sea Sound- 

*? was read, in which it was said that 
not less than a thousand vessels were now 


Dr. 


| 


out engaged in making observations on the 
depth of the sea. As showing that the bot- 
tom of the ocean is as uneven or rugged, if 
not more so, than the face of the earth, it 
was stated that the United States ship 
Albany went out and measured the Gulf of 
Mexico, and found the lower part to be 
about a mile deep, and that another vessel 
found in the sea, along the southern shore, 
a depth of five miles, and afterwards, within 
a short distance, found bottom with a line 
of a quarter of a mile. 


INTERNATIONAL ExcHANGES.—T here was 
received at the War Department last week 
a large number of volumes destined for its 
library, or that of the military academy at 
West Point, all of which are presented by 
Mons. Vattemare in the name of the Minis- 
ter of War of France, as a token of grati- 
tude for the work on the land artillery of the 
United States presented to his department 
by the Secretary of War. Among the gifts 
the most important is the complete series of 


the Journal Militaire, in one hundred and — 


nine volumes, containing every thing relative 
to war and military art.—Washington Re- 
public. 


[ Married, on the afternoon of the 
12th inst., at Glen Haven Water Cure, by 
themselves, Witt1am L. to Miss 
of that establish- 
ment.—Skeaneatles Democrat. 

The Chaplin who has been marrying 
himself to Miss Gilbert, is the person who 
ran for Governor of this State last Novem- 
ber, and who was previously arrested in 
Maryland for abducting negroes. — ew 
York paper. 


DOMESTIC NEWS 


Tue Cusa or Lopez.— 
Accounts from Havana to the 18th inst., have 
been received. The statements published in 
the daily papers are various and conflicting 
respecting the progress and present condition 
of the revolutionary movements in Cuba. 
Whether Lopez has been mainly successful, or 
fallen a victim to the vengeance of the Spaniards, 
is uncertain. We gather from the accounts that 
the expedition which left New Orleans, under 
Lopez, in the steamer Pampero, effected a land- 
ing at Cubanos, 40 miles west of Havana on 
the 11th inst. The Pampero then returned to 
Key West, but remained in the harbour only 
an hour, fearing seizure. She cruized off that 
port until the 15th inst., and then, having taken 
on board from 20 to 25 recruits, she left at 
evening for Jacksonville, Florida, to embark 
General Gonsalez and his company, doubtless 
with the intention of taking them to Cuba, to 
re-inforce Lopez. On Saturday, 23d inst., the 
steamer St. Matthews arrived at Savannah 
from Pilatka, Florida, and reported that on the 
morning of the same day the steamer Pampero 
was in Dobby Sound, where she had just ar- 
rived for the purpose of taking on board re- 
cruits that were then waiting at different points 
in the vicinity, and ready to embark. Thence 
it was expected she would go to Montgomery, 
where she would arrive in the evening of the 
same day—a small place about twelve miles in 
the interior, and ten or twelve miles distant 
from Savannah, although she had reported her- 
self as bound to Tybee. T'o this latter place 
: vessel had been despatched in pursuit of 


er. 
The New Orleans Picayune has Jetters from 
Havana, which state that General Lopez had 
advanced from his first position to San Diego de 
Nunez, to cut off the retreat of the Spaniards, 
and would then possess himself of the fortress at 
Cabanas, that the people were rising in many 
places, and about 500 had left Havana to join 
General Lopez, 50 of whom had been taken 
risoners. Thatthere was only about 700 troops 
in Havana, and many of these were suspected of 
defection; and that the Spanish war steamer 
Pizarro'was ashore at Bahia Honda, and General 
Lopez expected to take her, and that General 
Mailzeria, in command of the Spanish troops 
sent against the Patriots in the Kast, had re- 
turned to Santiago, abandoning the field to the 
Patriots, who retained entire possession of the 
country surrounding Puerto Principe. 

Other accounts state that the Spanish steam- 
er Pizarro and two merchant steamers, with 800 
troops and 60 horses, left Havana on the 
morning of the 12th inst., and attacked Lopez 
on the 13th at San Miguel, near Las Pozas. 
The Spaniards were defeated, with the loss of 
several hundred men; but shortly afterwards 
the Spaniards having received large reinforce- 
ments, with cannon, &c., returned, and succeed- 
ed in utterly routing the Patriots,and capturing 
a number of them, including General Lopez. 
Some of the Patriots went tothe mountains, 
and some to the sea-shore, where they found 
some boats, which they took and put out to sea, 
where the Habanero (Spanish) steamer came 
across and captured fifty of them. They had 
the commander of the artillery on board. 
They arrived at Havana, in the steamer Ha- 
banero, on Saturday morning, the 16th inst., 
at one o’clock, A.M., and were placed on 
board another Spanish frigate lying in port, 
and were executed at fifteen minutes past 
eleven the next morning, by being shot on 
the public road in Havana, and, at the least 
calculation, in the presence of 20,000 specta- 
tors. The prisoners were led out, ten ata 
time, and shot from behind. Not a sign of 
fear or a murmur escaped from one of them. 
The bodies were thrown into hearses, six or 
eight at a time, and taken away and buried. 
Many of the spectators of the execution 
sessed themselves of the hats and different por- 
tions of the clothing belonging to the victims, 
and placing them on sticks, marched through 
the principal streets of Havana with a kind of 
savage joy, and uttering the most bitter curses 
on the “ Fillibusteros,” accompanied with shouts 
and vivas for the Captain-General. 


General Concha’s Death-warrant for the 
Execution of the American Prisoners at Ha- 


vana, August 16, 1851.—“ It having been de-, 


creed by the General Order of the 20th of 
April last, and subsequently reproduced, what 
was to be the fate of the pirates who should 
dare to profane the soil of this Island, and in 
view of the declarations of the fifty individuals 
who have been taken by his Excellency the 
Commander-General of this naval station, and 
placed at my disposal, which declarations es- 
tablish the identity of their persons as per- 
taining to the horde commanded by the traitor 
Lopez, I have resolved, in accordance with the 
provisions of the Royal Ordinances, General 
Laws of the Kingdom, and particularly in the 
Royal Order of the 12th June of the past year, 
issued for this particular case, that the said in- 
dividuals, whose names and designations are 
set forth in the following statement, suffer this 
day the pain of death by being shot, the exe- 
cution being committed to the Senor Teniente 
de Rey, Brigadier of the Plaza. 
Jose De ta Concua.” 


The following is a list of the executed: 
Colonel Crittenden, Captain F. 8S. Sedler, 
Captain Victor Kerr, Captain T. B. Veacy, 
Lieutenant James Brandt, Lieutenant J. O. 
Brice, Lieutenant Thomas C. James, Dr. John 
Fisher, Dr. K. A. Touquignet, Sergeant J. 
Whitesides, Sergeant A. M. Catchett, Adjutant 
R. C. Stanford. 

Privates—W. H. Howes, Samuel Mills, Ed- 
ward Rulman, George A. Arnold, B. J. Wregy, 
William Niseman, Anselmo, Torres Hernandez, 
Patrick Dillon, Thomas Hearsey, Samuel Reed, 
H. T. Finne, M. Phillips, James L. Manville, 
G. M. Green, J. Salmon, Napoleon Collins, N. 
H. Fisher, William Chilling, G. A. Cook, S. O. 
Jones, M. H. Hall, James Buxet, Robert Cald- 
well, C. C. William Smith, A. Ross, B. Brourke, 
John Christoles, William B. Little, Robert 
Cantley, John G. Sanka, James Stanton, Thomas 
Harnot, Alexander Mclleer, John Stubbs, James 
Ellis, William Hogan, and Charles A. Robinson. 
The Spanish Admiral says they were all taken 
with arms in their hands. The reports of the 
barbarities inflicted upon the bodies of the slain 
are positively contradicted by eye-witnesses of 
the execution. 

Letters are published in the New Orleans 
papers from Captain Victor Kerr, Major Stan- 
ford, and others, blaming Lopez for abandoning 
Colone] Crittenden’s company, which was cap- 
tured. They were engaged in a flank move- 
ment in conjunction with Lopez, when they 
were captured by the steamer Habanero. | 

The American Consul! at Havana, Mr. Owen, 
it is stated, did not interfere in behalf of the 
prisoners before they were executed; refusing 
to see the prisoners, or make inquiry as to their 
fate. The public press and town meetings 
have been lavish of censure upon Mr. Owen. 
The Washington Republic, in an article on 
the subject, requests a suspension of public 
opinion with regard to Mr. Owen, and says:— 
“ That nothing is officially known that tends to 
implicate him in any neglect of his official 
duty. The charge against him rests on no 
responsible authority. He is bly able to 
explain his acts, or his omission to act to the 
satisfaction of his country. Let us wait for 
his own explanations of his conduct before we 
find him guilty of a want of energy, or of in- 
sensibility to the calls of humanity. 

The Boston Traveller, alluding the Ba 
port of Lopez's capture, says it is the gen 
opinion of merchants in Boston, cngeuel it the 


| Cuba trade, that the statements of the dispersion 
of the forces of Lopez, and also of his capture, 
are correct. A letter from Drake, Brothers & 
»Co. of Havana, of the latest date, states confi- 
dently, that advices had been received that 


morning of the dispersion of the invading forces. 
It is also stated in a letter that Bustello, the 
second in command at Havana, advised against 
the immediate execution of the prisoners. 

The unfortunate men who have thus suf- 
fered were informed in the most unequivocal 
manner by an official proclamation from the 
President of the United States; and also 
warned by the Captain-General of Cuba, in a 
public manifesto, that those taken in any such 
expedition should suffer the penalty which they 
now have suffered. With such a premonition, 


they entered upon the hazardous enterprise, | 


and however much therefore their fate may ex- 
cite our pity, it must be borne in mind that their 
execution was an act for which the Spanish 
Government cannot be called to account by our 
own. The National Intelligencer states that 
a despatch has been received at the State De- 
partment from the American Consul at Havana, 
which says that all the prisoners shot at Ha- 
vana were tried previous to their execution. 
The Intelligencer presumes that the trial was 
by a military tribunal. 

The United States mail steamship Falcon 
was boarded off Bahia Honda on the 16th inst., 
by an officer of the Spanish steamer Habanero, 
while on her way up the coast of Cuba from Cha- 
gresto New York. Capt. Rogers, who had pre- 
viously hoisted his colours, allowed the Habanero 
to fire three guns, two to leeward, and one across 
the Falcon’s bows, before he hove to. The offi- 
cer who boarded the Falcon asked her name and 
destination, and particularly inquired whether 
she had any Spanish passengers on board. Re- 
ceiving his replies, he returned to the Habanero 
without loss of time, reported to his commanding 
officer, and the Falcon was immediately sig- 
nalled to proceed on her voyage. : 
The Washington National Intelligencer 
states that the editors have made inquiry on the 
subject of the alleged negligence of the govern- 
ment officers at New Orleans, in not having 
prevented the departure of Lopez, and have 
ascertained that “the most stringent orders 
were long since issued and renewed on the sub- 
ject by the different departments, and that 
satisfactory explanation will be required for the 
apparent neglect.” 

he Intelligencer also states, upon authority, 
that the steam frigate Saranac sailed from Nor- 
folk on the 26th inst., conveying Commodore 
Parker, of the Home Squadron, who is in- 
structed to inquire into all the circumstances 
attending the capture and execution of the 
Americans recently shot at that place, and to 
ascertain the proofs under which they were put 
to death for having been, as is alleged, engaged 
in an armed expedition which invaded the Island. 
A full investigation will also jbe had into the 
circumstances of firing at the United States 
mail steamer Falcon by a Spanish cruiser. At 
the same time that these steps are taken, re- 
newed and rigid instructions will be issued to 
the civil, military and naval officers of the go- 
vernment, to take all legal steps, and employ 
all the means at their command, to check and 
break up any armed and illegal expeditions from 
the United States against the territories of 
friendly powers, and to seize any vessels and 
arrest all persons who may be concerned there- 
in; it being the fixed determination of the 
government to maintain its treaty obligations 
and to enforce the laws of the land, the recent 
violation of which, in the case of the expedition 
— Pampero, has led to such lamentable re- 
sults. 


THe Cusa News.—The painful news from 
Havana has produced considerable excitement 
throughout the country. Meetings of sympathy 
have been held in New York, Philadelphia, and 
other cities. The excitement was intense at 
Savannah, New Orleans, Mobile, and other 
Southern cities. A despatch to the Charleston 
papers, dated New Orleans, 2lst inst., says that 
‘a party of Cuban liberators, mostly Western 
men, exasperated by the tone of the Spanish 
paper, La Patria, this afternoon attacked the 
office of that paper, broke in the windows and 
doors, and threw the press, cases, types, and 
furniture into the street. In fact, they de- 
stroyed every thing belonging to the office. 
There was no interference on the part of the 
police. After demolishing the Union office the 
rioters proceeded to the cigar store on the cor- 
ner of St. Charles and Gravier streets, broke in 
the doors and windows, and destroyed all the 
stock and fixtures, which were very valuable. 
At seven o’clock the rioters went to the office 
of the Spanish Consul, and destroyed desks, fur- 
niture, and property of all kinds. They also 
broke down the sign, which they carried in tri- 
umph to a meeting held in Lafayette Square.” 

Another despatch, dated 22d inst. says:—“A 
mob of 2000 men surrounded the city prison 
this morning, where the Spanish Consul had 
taken refuge, and threatened to demolish it un- 
less he was delivered up tothem. There were 
about 50 police on the ground. Nearly all the 
cigar shops kept by Spaniards were destroyed. 
Three or four Spanish coffee houses were also 
destroyed. The military were called out. The 
most painful part of the affair remains to be 
told. The steamship Empire City, which had 
just arrived, brought the remains of Colonel 
Crittenden, (nephew of Attorney General Crit- 
tenden,) and Captain Victor Kerr, from Havana. 
A deep feeling of awe pervaded the whole com- 
munity. Thousands of people endeavoured to 
get a sight of the coffins containing their dead 
bodies. This gave rise to the sudden outbreak 
last night. The attack on the office of the 
Spanish Consul was caused by a report that he 
received, by the Empire City, letters from 
some of the murdered Americans, and he re- 
fused to give them up when demanded by their 
friends. Subsequently, however, he was forced 
to surrender them. 

New Orleans, Aug. 22.—The riot still con- 
tinues. The friends of the patriots fill the prin- 
cipal streets in dense crowds, destroying the 
property of the Spaniards wherever opportunity 
offers. The Spanish Consul has been burnt in 
efigy. The authorities are doing nothing. 


Tue Next Concress.—So far as elections 
have taken place, the next House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States will consist of 81 
Whigs and 111 Democrats. 


Catamity.—A horrible calamity occurred at 
Brighton, near Cleveland, Ohio, on the night of 
the 19th inst. between eleven and twelve o'clock. 
The house of Mr. Onacker was discovered to 
be on fire, having caught from the oven, and 
Mr. Onacker and his wife and infant barely 
escaped with their lives. The fire had pro- 
gressed so far before it was discovered, that 
Mr. Onacker’s five sons, sleeping in a room near 
the kitchen, perished in the flames. The boys 
were aged respectively 16, 14, 12, 11, and 2 
years. 


Inp1ian OuTrace.—A letter from the Post- 
master of Rio Grande city, Texas, dated 19th 
of July, was received at the Post Office De- 
partment, on the 23d inst. stating that the mail 
carrier on the route from that place to Lorado 
had been attacked by a small party of Indians, 
who took ession of the mail and horse, and 
the rider barely escaped with his life. 


From Lakse.—Mr. James Boothe 
reached St. Louis on 16th ult., from Califor- 
nia, by the overland route. He was seventy- 
two days out from Sacramento. On his way 
he stopped at the Mormon settlements at Salt 
Lake, which he reached on the 5th of July. 
The Mormons were making great progress in 
building their temple, and hundreds of hands 
were at work on their railroad. On the plains 
Mr. Boothe met,a large number of Oregon 
trains from Iowa, Wisconsin, and _ [Illinois. 
There was no chance of their reaching their 
destination this season, on account of the worn 
down condition of their cattle, and they would 
be obliged to winter at Salt Lake. The grass 
on the plains was abundant, but very scarce on 
the mountains. The Pawnees are at war with 
the Chians and Sioux. Ina late skirmish four 
Pawnees were killed by the Sioux. 


Lire Preserver.—The Buffalo Republic 
has a notice of an invention, perfected by Mr. 
Stephen Alero of that city, which combines the 
qualities of an excellent ship-bed and perfect 
life preserver. The advantages it claims over 
all life preservers in use, are, it is impossible for 
a person to sink with one of them on—it does 
not have to be blown full of wind, and can be 
attached instantaneously. : 


Brick Macuine.—The Bangor Whig says 
that a Vermonter has invented a machine for 
making brick by steam-power, by which the 
clay is shovelled up, dried, pulverized, and 
pressed dry into the moulds, at the rate of fifty 
thousand a day, and placed in the kiln for 
burning, no sun-drying being necessary after 
the bricks come from the mould. The bricks 
come out solid, and in a very handsome shape. 


Tornapo. — A destructive tornado visited 
West Medford, Massachusetts, and vicinity, a 
few days since, tearing up trees, unroofing 
houses, and in several cases totally destroying 
houses. A railroad car was raised from the 
track and carried over a fence, and several per- 
sons were seriously injured. | 


CotonizatTion.—On the 11th, 12th, and 13th 
of September next, a North American Conven- 
tion of coloured people will meet at Toronto, 
Canada, to consider, among other things, the 
important question of colonization. 

ConrLaGRATION.— The town of Massillon, 
Ohio, was visited with an extensive conflagra- 
tion on the 27th inst. The burnt district com- 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


prises about two hundred feet square. The 
finest part of the town is a heap of smoking 
ruins. The buildings destroyed were all four 
story bricks. The loss is estimated at $100,000. 
It broke out at one o’clock in the morning. The 
Eagle Hotel and the American House were 
destroyed. The town presents an awful aspect. 
Among the sufferers are Lynn & Wyrick, dry 
goods merchants; S. Rauzou, dry goods mer- 
chant; Bigger, drug and book establishment; 
Haines, grocery; Leland, stove store. 


Huncarians.—Six Hungarian exiles 
through Chicago lately, bound for the colony in 
Iowa. The Mayor raised money for them, and 

t. Louis people, t eir Mayor. e 
have, in this way, sent the 
chain of cities trom New York westward. 


NaMEs FoR A FLac.—Among the candidates 
for the National Council in the Cherokee Na- 
tion, we see the names of Spring Frog, Spirit 
Pot, Laugh-at-Much, and Lightning-bug. For 
sheriff the names Fish Tail and Pelican Tiger 
are mentioned. 


Mortatity or Cities. — We have the re- 
cords of mortality, for the week ending August 
23d, in the four principal cities, Philadelphia, 
New York, Baltimore, and Boston, from which 
we prepare the following comparative state- 
ment: 

Deaths. Population. Ratio of Deaths. 


Philadelphia, 195 409,000 1 to 2098 
New York, 443 515,000 1 to 1162 
Baltimore, 96 170,000 1 to 1771 
Boston, 94 137,000 1 to 1457 


LETTERS FoR Mart Acents.—The Postmas- 
ter General says that the practice of handing 
letters to the Mail Agents, or depositing them 
in the drop pouches or boxes of the cars or 
steamboats, instead of putting them in the post 
office, has increased to such an extent that it 
is not possible for the agents to assort and mail 
them carefully. Letters are often forced into 
the pouches, and many pre-payment stamps, 
such as are not put on with proper care, are 
thus rubbed off. Persons sending off letters or 
papers are therefore advised to place them in 
the post office in order to secure their prompt 
and safe transmission. If this notice is disre- 
garded, the Postmaster General says it will be 
necessary to forbid their reception of any mat- 
ter, except what is regularly received from the 
post offices or at intermediate points on their 
route, or to instruct them to deposit such mail 
matter in the post office, when a delay of twen- 
ty-four hours will necessarily be caused. 


RemMovaL OF THE CHippewas.—We learn 
from the Minesota Democrat that W. W. 
Warren, chief of the Chippewa half-breeds, by 
election, has been appointed chief conductor for 
the removal of that tribe of Indians, who are 
now mostly scattered through the North-west- 
ern portion of this State, to Sandy Lake. Mr. 
Warren is the Chippewa historian, and is said 
to have great influence with that tribe. 


A Broapway Curiosity. — The telegraph 
t on the south-west corner of Broadway and 
ulton street, New York, is a favourite with 
the bill-posters. To the height of about six feet 
from the pavement, it has been so continually 
plastered and nailed over, with handbills of 
every description, that its original circumfer- 
ence is about doubled, and its surface some- 
what resembles the texture of a hornets’ nest. 
If, by any possibility, that post should be buried 
in the earth, and become petrified, the geologists 
of a future century would be puzzled to ascer- 
tain to what species of the vegetable kingdom 
it ~elonged. 


Cotton 1n Ligerta.—The first shipments of 
African cotton have been received in this coun- 
try—eight bales from Monrovia and twenty 
bales from Natal. The soil and climate are 
eaid to be very favourable for cotton growing, 
and the trade will probably increase rapidly. 
The time was when no cotton was raised in 
the United States, and there is no reason why 
Liberia may not one day rival us in this great 
traffic. The native chiefs are said to be be- 
ginning to cultivate it. 


PENNSYLVANIA AGRICULTURAL Fatr.—The 
committee to make arrangements for the hold- 
ing of the Pennsylvania State Agricultural 
Fair, on the 22d, 23d, and 24th of October 
next, have selected the field of David Hum- 
mel, Esq., one mile above Harrisburg, for this 
purpose, and advertised for proposals to fence 
in fourteen acres; they have engaged the 
tents used at the New York Agricultural Fair, 
and made all other necessary arrangements 
for the holding of this exhibition. The Execu- 
tive Committee have also prepared, and had 
printed the list of premiums to be awarded, 
aud the. rules and regulations to govern the 
exhibition, which are being distributed through- 
out the State. 


Forsicn Lettrers.—During the year ending 
on the 30th of June, 1851, of the many dead 
letters transmitted by deputy postmasters to the 
General Post Office, upwards of ninety-eight 
thousand of them, the Washington Republic 
says, had passed through the British post-office 
written from various countries in Europe, and 
directed to persons living in all parts of the 
United States. As the postage on them had 
been pre-paid to England, thev will be returned 
to the authorities of that nation. 


Micniagan.—An elder of the 
Dutch Reformed Churchat Grand Rapids, writes 
the Board of Missions of that Church thata 
congregation of 250 Hollanders exists in that 
place, and a church of 75 members, most of 
whom have been converted since their residence 
there. They are now expecting the arrival of 
a Netherlands minister, who can preach both in 
English and Dutch. 


Tue Matne Liquor Law.—The enactment 
of laws, on the part of the Maine Legislature, 
excluding rum, as a beverage, from the State 
limits, can no longer be considered as an ex- 
periment of doubtful issue. A Portland cor- 
respandent of the Newburyport Union says: 
‘‘The Temperance law is operating much more 
favourably than was anticipated. There is less 
resistance on the part of the sellers, and a 
strong determination with the authorities to 
drive the whole family of rum from the State. 
Should the law be supported, it will no doubt 
lead to its adoption throughout New England. 
They look upon and treat the means of drunken- 
ness here, as you do the means of gambling, 
which are confiécated. For two months there 
have been no commitments for intemperance in 
the city, and I learn from the Overseers of the 
Poor that it is having a visible effect in that 
department. Ifthe reform continues, an alms- 
house may yet become the retreat of the unfor- 
tunate and the invalid, free from all association 
with vice end crime.” : | 


A Noste Captive.—A golden eagle was 
captured ty a woman a few miles from this 
place, one day last week. This king of birds 
descended upon an unlucky fowl which was 
feeding ditectly in front of the door of a farm- 
house, but before he had time to make off with 
his prey, wis attacked by the woman of the house, 
and after 1 severe struggle was finally taken 
alive. Hiswings when extended measured near- 
ly eight fet; his legs are three inches in cir- 
cumferenc:, and feathered to the very feet—-the 
toes are amed with the most formidable claws, 
the middle of which are two inches in length. 
This birdis now in the possession of Mr. Sisk. 
—Elmira( New York) Democrat. 


Nove. 1N ARCHITECTURE.—The New York 
Tribune 2xamined, on Saturday, a new mode of 
building 10uses, introduced into New York by 
O. 8. Fovler, the Phrenologist, who is fitting 
up a spladid mansion in his new style. The 
walls ar: composed of slate, gravel and lime, 
mixed tgether and laid in boxes, which are 
raised w as the walls they form become firm 
énough :o receive another layer. In this way, 
Mr. Fovler has raised walls four stories high, 
on a mich less cost than by any other plan, 
His desgn is of octagon shape, eighty feet in 
diamet¢, with water-waste and gas-pipes in- 
serted ntv the walls. There is to be a large 
reserver on the roof to receive rain-water for 
bathing and other purposes, There is a large 
ice-howe on the north side, also connected with 
the wal, which is as firm as the rock on which 
itstans. All the rooms are angular, presenting 
a uniqe but pleasing appearance. 


Fret Orecon. — The steamship Columbia 
arrivd at San Francisco on the evening of the 
14th f July, hte Oregon papers to the 5th 
of tht month. he Oregon Spectator con- 
firmsthe report heretofore received of the death 
of Cptain Stewart, in an action with the In- 
dians It took place on the 17th of June, at 
Tabi}-Rock, on Rogue river, twelve or fifteen 
mile; from the travelled road. The Indians 
wer¢lying in ambush, and fired on the riflemen 
as tiey passed. A conflict ensued, in which 
abo¢ twenty Indians were killed, and many 
wer wounded. Captain Stewart was wounded 
wit] an arrow, and survived till the next day. 
It j said that there are about one sand 
hosile warriors assembled in the vicinity. Go- 
vepor Gaines and General Lane had proceeded 
to the scene of the difficulties, where they 


| wald organize a volunteer force sufficient to 


coe with the Indians. The Pekin, a large 
shp belonging to the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
hg arrived at Columbia city, direct from Eu- 
re. 
on THE Des Moines ann Uprer 
VississipPi.—A letter from Keokuk, Lea coun- 
, lowa, written on the 31st of July, says that 
x freshet on the Des Moines and seer Mis- 
gssippi this season has been higher than ever 
jnown, being thirty feet higher than in 1827, 


‘year. 


The town of Alexandria, Clark county, Mis- 
i, was under water, was entirely de- 
serted. The water rose to the eaves of the 
houses, some were washed off, and many ani- 
mals were drowned. The largest sized steamer 
could have gone to the bluff over the prairie to 
Alexandria, there being six feet water over the 
shoalest place. Since the subsidence of the 
— the inhabitants are returning to Alex- 
andria. 


Tue Sugar Manvuracture.—The Baton 
Rouge Advocate learns that a citizen of that 
place has discovered a new system for the manu- 
facture of sugar, by which he can, with the ordi- 
nary machinery now in use, make a sugar per- 
Sectly white. The molasses, which will be in 
less quantities than at present, will also be 
changed into the ordinary natural syrup. 


Raitroaps.—The following new lines of 
railroad are projected, and some of them rapidly 
progressing in the north-west. From Buffalo, 
to connect with the Erie Road at Hornersville, 
N. Y. From the Pennsylvania line to connect 
with the same road in Cattaraugus county, N. 

- From Dunkirk, along the lake shore to 
Boffalo. From Cleveland, along the lake shore to 
the Pennsylvania line. From Monroe, Southern 
Michigan, to Chicago, [Ilinois. 


CounterretT Mint.— The Romney (Vir- 
ginia) Intelligencer understands that there is a 
good deal of counterfeit money, principally five 
and ten dollar notes on the Valley Bank at that 
place, and coin, dollars and half-dollars, now in 
circulation on the Allegheny mountains, in that 
county, and Hardy. These counterfeits, it is 
supposed, hail from a secret “banking house” 
and “mint” somewhere in Western Pennsy|- 
vania. The notes are tolerably well executed, 
and the coin can be easily detected from its ring, 
and the dullness of the letters. 


ACCESSION TO THE Pustic Lanps.—A vast 
accession to the public lands of the United 
States has just been realized under the treaties 
concluded by Commissioner Lea with the Sioux 
Indians. Under the first treaty, twenty-one 
millions of acres have been ceded by the Upper 
Sioux, and under the second treaty, sixteen 
millions of acres have been ceded by the Lower 
Sioux. The aggregate sum which the govern- 
ment binds itself to pay for the lands is $2,8010,- 
000. The lands lie along and west of the Mis- 
sisippi, from the Iowa State line north to the 
Falls of St. Anthony, and above that place. 
“Here,” remarks the Galena Advertiser, “ is 
land enough to give a comfortable home to every 
pauper in the civilized world. The advantages 
that are now offered for emigration to this coun- 
try are wonderful, and means should be taken 
to advise the world of them.” 


Naturat Deatu.— Mrs. Anna Van Ant- 
werp, widow of James Van Antwerp, residing 
at No. 38 Maiden-lane, died recently, at the 
advanced age of ninety-five. On the morning 
of the 12th inst. she rose at five o’clock, and 
agente her own breakfast. After finishing 

er coffee, she gave some directions to her 
servant girl, sat down by the table, placed her 
elbow upon it, rested her face upon her hand, 
and apparently fell asleep. On attempting to 
awaken her, it was found that she was dead, 
having ended her long life without a struggle. 


Moss.—The Louisianians have, by recent 
chemical improvements, converted the moss 
which grows in the South in great profusion in 
the swamps and is found hanging in natural 
festoons from the trees, into an article of high 
commercial importance. It is more valuable 
than hair for upholstery purposes, and as it is 
prepared in Louisiana in a few hours, it is com- 
pletely cleansed of its outer covering, and no- 
thing is left but its wiry and elastic centre. It 
is a capita] material for stuffing beds. Immense 
amounts of this article grow in the extreme 
Southern States, Louisiana, Florida, Alabama, 
and Carolina, which, by this new process, may 
be converted to valuable purposes, 


Sate or War Steamers.—The British war 
steamers Cherokee and Minos, which formerly 
cruised upon Lake Erie, were sold a few days 
since under an Admiralty order—the former for 
£4000, and the latter for £1200. 


DeaTH in Mines.—We learn from the Potts- 
ville (Pennsylvania) Emporium that a painful 
calamity occurred in the mines of Mr. James C. 
Oliver,at Bare Ridge, a few miles east of Potts- 
ville, on Tuesday morning last, resulting in the 
instant death of three men, and serious injury, 


. perhaps death, of nine others. The men went 


into the mines contrary to the express instruc- 
tions of the foreman, with their ordinary lamps, 
and the moment they reached one of the breasts, 
in which a portion of the men were to work, a 
most fearful explosion of fire-damp, and at the 
same instant a keg of powder, took place, with 
the fatal and distressing effects above stated. 


ExPLosion or a LocomotTivE—The West- 
ern train of cars on the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, due on Wednesday afternoon the 20th 


-inst., met with an accident. When about forty- 


five miles from Baltimore, the locomotive Mi- 
nerva exploded her boiler, throwing herself and 
the tender down a bank about twelve feet high. 
They were both pretty well smashed. Three 
of the passenger cars were thrown from the 
track, but no person was injured. The boiler 
exploded beneath, and some idea of the force 
of the steam may be judged from the fact that 
some of the heavy timbers of the track were 
raised, and blown fifteen or twenty feet from 
the place in which they were imbedded. 


A Great FLoov.— Loss of Life.—The Bur- 
lington (lowa) Telegraph of the 12th inst. 
gives an account of the sudden rise of the wa- 
ters of an insignificant stream, called Papoose 
Creek, which runs through the centre of the 
village of Muscadine. At ten o’clock in the 
evening of the 10th there was no sign of a 
storm; but at twelve o’clock it began to rain in 
torrents, with heavy thunder and lightning. 
By four o’clock in the morning the little stream 
had risen toa height unknown in the memory 
of white men, becoming a broad and furious 
torrent, sweeping away houses, fences, and 
bridges before it. Some eight or ten houses 
were carried from their foundations, in one of 
which was a widow with three children, who 
were all lost. 


MARRIKD. 


On the 12th inst., at Shrewsbury, New Jersey, by 
the Rev. R. Taylor, Rev. C. F. Worrett, pastor 
of the Presbyterian church, Millstone, New Jersey, 
to Mrs. Maria Perrine, of the same place. 


On Tuesday, 12th inst., at the Brook church, Vir- 
ginia, by Rev. T. V. Moore, Mr. Gerras S. Bur- 
Ton to Miss Mary Susan Boitirnc. On Tuesday 
the 19th inst., in Richmond, Virginia, by the same, 
Mr. Witiram S. Woopson to Miss MARGARET 
Ritcuie. Also, at the same time and place, by the 
same, Mr. Ropert Greme of Washington, District 
of Columbia, to Miss Mary RitcHieE. 


On the 20th inst., by the Rev. D. Tully, the Rev. 
Georce Furseck of Guilderland, to Miss Catua- 
RINE VANDERPOOL of Princetown, New York. 


At Brooklyn, New York, 26th inst., by the Rev. 
Dr. Spencer, THomas D. HEATHFIELD to AMELIA 
JANE Mackay, both of Montreal. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, at Princeton, New Jersey, on the 23d inst., 
JANETTA, only daughter of the Rev. Dr. JAMES 
Ww. — ELIZABETH C. ALEXANDER, aged 14 
months. 


Died, at West Charlton, Saratoga county, New 
York, on the 18th inst., of summer complaint, IS- 
RAELLA, youngest daughter of the Rev. AN- 
DREW and HANNAH MARIA JOHNSTON, aged 
two years, three months, and two days. 


Died, at Philadelphia, on the 20th inst., in the 
75th year of his age, the Rev. HENRY BIBIG- 
HAUS, D.D., pastor of the German Reformed 
church in St. John street, Northern Liberties. Dr. 
Bibighaus was one of the patriarchs of the German 
Reformed Church, and was beloved and esteemed 
by all who knew him for the great purity of his 
character, and his earnest devotion as a Christian. 
The German Reformed Church has lost one of its 
brightest ornaments, and purest and most devoted 
ministers. 


Died, on the 28th ult. at his residence at the 
Washington Silver Mines in Davidson county, North 
Carolina, Mr. GEORGE GREENFIELD, in the 39th 
year of his age. Mr. Greenfield was a native of 
Scotland, and came to this country in his sixteenth 
He remained a short time in Canada, with a 
relative, and then went to New York, where he en- 
gaged in active and successful business. After his 
first marriage, he connected himself by a public 
profession of his faith in Christ with the Presbyte- 
rian church in Brooklyn, New York, of which the 
Rev. J. W. Jacobus was pastor. A year or two 
after his marriage he Jost his wife, which induced 
him to wind up his business there, and seek a seclu- 
ded retreat in North Carolina about the year 1844. 
The writer became acquainted with him in 1845. 
In the month of March of the same year, by cer- 
tificate, he connected himself with the Presbyterian 
church in Lexington, of which he remained a most 
worthy, consistent, and exemplary member, beloved 
and confided in by al] who knew him until his death. 
In January of 1846 he became united in marriage 
with Miss S. A. Mabry, daughter of John P. Mabry 
of Lexington. He has left her and two most lovely 
children to mourn their irreparable loss, together 
with a Jarge circle of ardently attached friends. He 
was a man of strong native intellect, sound judg- 
ment and discriminating mind, and fond of reading. 
His piety was of a manly character, accompanied 
by a cheerful disposition. He was a kind, atten- 
tive husband, an affectionate, provident father, a 
lenient but strict master, and a most ardent and 
faithful fridnd. In his death the Church has lost a 
devoted and zealous member, society a bright and 
beaming ornament, and his country a true and noble 
hearted patriot. The writer can truly say that he 
was incapable of any othér than a noble act. He 
scorned a mean thing. The complaint of which he 
died was continued fever. He was sick some two 
or three weeks, which affliction he bore without a 


murmur. He was enabled to meet his summons | 


_ death, buta life of unfading glory for ever. 


without dread or fear; and as he lived, so he died, 
trusting in the atonement of Christ Jesus for salva- 
tion. his was all his hope in life—it was his only 
hope and strength in death. Let surviving relatives 
follow him as he followed Christ, and ere ong they 
shall meet him whereevery pang of sorrow ceases, 
and every tear is dried, and where there is ne more 

Died, on the 24th of July, DAVID W. STER- 
RETT, only son of the Rev. David Sterrett of 
McVeytown, Pennsylvania. The deceased was 
drowned in attempting to wade through a culvert 
swollen by recent rains, while in pursuit of his 
father’s horse. Death is no respecter of persons ; 
but he mows down alike the tender herb and the 
fragrant flower. When he enters the abode of 
peace and happiness it is truly distressing, bat how 
much more so when, as in the present case, an ob- 
ject of the tenderest affection, in the bloom of 
youth, and without a moment’s warning, is sum- 
moned to appear in the presence of Jehovah! This 
melancholy occurrence was made doubly painful 
by the absence of his affectionate father, who was 
visiting Bedford Springs in pursuit of health. 
The deceased youth had just reached his twelfth 
ca on the day that he was drowned. He wasa 

y beloved by all within the circle of his acquaint- 
ance. His disposition was such as to evince the 
blessed effects of faithful parental instruction, ac- 
companied by the sanctifying influence of God’s 
Holy Spirit, and also justifies the assertion, that he 
sleeps in Jesus. H. W. 

Died, at Honolulu, on the 2d ult., of paralysis, 
KEKAUONOHI, granddaughter of Kamehameha 
Ist., aged 46 years. Kekauonohi was one of the 
wives of Liholiho, before the introduction of Chris- 
tianity. After his death she was married to Kaliio- 
hontti, son of Kaumualii, King of Kauai. She 
governed Kauai for several years, and removed to 
Oahu in 1845, as one of the responsible advisers of 
the King in all matters of state. She died with- 
out issue, possessed of a large landed estate. 


NOTICES. 


SYNOD OF TEXAS.—By order of the General 
Assembly, the first meeting of the Synod of Texas 
is to be held in the city of Austin, T’exas, on the 
last Thursday of October next, at eleven o'clock, 
A.M. The opening sermon to be preached by the 
Rev. Daniel Baker, D.D. 


SYNOD OF PITTSBURGH —The Synod of 
Pittsburgh will meet, agreeably to adjournment, in 
Uniontown, Pennsylvania, on the first Wednesday 
(Ist day) of October next, at two o'clock, P. M. 

Jerrenr, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF REDSTONE.—The Pres- 
bytery of Redstone stands adjourned to meet at 
Fairmount, Virginia, on the third Tuesday (16th 
day) of September next, at three o’clock, P. M. 

Samvuet Witson, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF ERIE.—The Presbytery of 
Erie will meet in Mercer on the second Tuesday 
(9th) of September next, at seven o’clock, P. M. 

Joun V. Rernotps, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF WINCHESTER.—The 
Presbytery of Winchester will meet in Winchester, 
Rappahannock county, Virginia, on Thursday the 
llth day of September, at twelve o’clock, M. 

; J. M. Henry, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF SCHUYLER.—The Pres- 
bytery of Schuyler will meet in MacDonough Col- 
lege, at Macomb, on Wednesday the 24th of Septem- 
ber next, at eleven o'clock, A.M... 

Tuomas S. Vaitt, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF MUNCIE.—The Presby- 
tery of Muncie stands adjourned to meet in New 
Castle, Henry county, Indiana, on the second 
Wednesday (10th) of September next, at two 
o’clock, P.M. A. R. Nartor, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF LONG ISLAND.—The 
Presbytery of Long Island stands adjourned to meet 
at West Hampton, Long Island, on the second Tues- 
day (9th) of September next, at three o’clock, P.M. 
Sessional Records to be reviewed. . 
| J. McDoveatt, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF TUSKALOOSA.— The 
Presbytery of ‘Tuskaloosa will hold their next stated 
meeting in Concord church, near Havana, Greene 
county, on Thursday (25th) before the last Sabbath 
in September, at eleven o’clock, A.M. 

C. A. Sritiman, Stated Clerk, 


PRESBYTERY OF MONTGOMERY.—The 
Presbytery of Montgomery will meet in Green Spring 
church, Washington county, on the second Friday 
(12th) of September, at twelve o’clock, M. | 

H. H. Patne, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF OXFORD.—The Presby- 
tery of Oxford stands adjourned to meet at Harrison 
on the second Tuesday of September, at two o’clock, 
P. M. T. E. Hueus, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF FINDLAY.—The Presby- 
tery of Findlay stands adjourned to meet in Lima, 
Allen county, on the second Tuesday of September 
next, at seven o'clock, P.M. 

R. H. Hoturpar, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF MUHLENBURG.—The 
Presbytery of Muhlenburg stands adjourned to meet 
in Mount Zion church, on Friday before the third 
Sabbath in September next, at eleven o’clock, A.M. 

J. B. Happen, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF VINCENNES.— The 
Presbytery of Vincennes will hold its regular fall 
meeting in the First Presbyterian church of Evans- 
ville, commencing on the second Friday of 8 
ber next, at seven o'clock, P.M. Sessional Records 
will be called for. Joan F. Smiru, Stated‘Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF EASTERN SHORE.— 
The Presbytery of the Eastern Shore will com- 
mence its autumn meeting in Buckingham church, 
Worcester county, Maryland, on Tuesday the 7th 
day of October, at three o’clock, P. M. 

J. L. Vattanvicuam, Stated Clerk. 


ASSOCIATE REFORMED PRESBYTERY. 
—The Associate Reformed Presbytery of Philadel- 
phia will hold its quarterly meeting on Monday 
next, Ist September, in the session room of the 
First Associate Reformed church, on Thirteenth 
street above Market, Philadelphia, at half-past seven 
o'clock, P. M. The sermon, by appointment of 
Presbytery, on “our duty to emigrant strangers,” 
will be preached to-morrow (Sabbath) 31st inst. in 
the First Associate Reformed church, at half-past 
seven o'clock, P. M. by the Rev. A. Bower. 


FOURTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. — 
The Fourth Presbyterian Church, corner of Twelfth 
and Lombard streets, Philadelphia, will be open for 
service to-morrow (Sabbath,) 31st inst., at half-past 
ten o'clock, A. M.,and at eight o’clock, P.M. ‘The 
pastor (Rev. Lewis Cheeseman) will preach morn- 
ing and evening, Service may be expected in this 
church, morning and evening, on the Sabbath, at 
the above hours, until further notice. 


SIXTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—The 
Rev. M. E. Johnston of Carlisle, Pennsylvania, will 
preach in the Sixth Presbyterian church, Spruce 
above Fifth street, Philadelphia, to-morrow (Sab- 
bath) 3ist inst. Service at ten o’clock, A.M. and 
at four o’clock, P. M. 

MINISTER’S FUND.—The following sums 
have been received for the fund for superannuated 
ministers and their families: —F rom the First church, 
Baltimore, fer Rev. Dr. Backus, $10. From the 
Rev. T. A. Ogden, Natchez, Missouri, $10. From 
“A Friend,” through Dr. Boardman, $30—total, 
$50. Geonce H. Van 


Treasurer Trustees of General Assembly. 


RAWING, PAINTING, AND MUSIC 
TAUGHT.—The Misses Norton would inform 
their friends and the public, that they will give 
rivate Jessons in Drawing, Painting, Music, and 
rench, at their Rooms, 256 Chestnut street, Phila- 
delphia, or at the residence of their pupils. Also 
at any of the schools in the city. Commencing the 
Ist of September. Terms made known upon appli- 
cation. 

References in Philadelphia.—Rev. Daniel L. Car- 
roll, D. D., Rev. Joel Parker, D.D., Rev. Joseph 
Berg, D. D., Rev. Thomas Brainerd, D. D. 

References in New York.—Professor Henry P, 
Tappan, D. D., Professor Thomas 8. Cummings, 
Richard C. and Sidney E. Morse, Rev. Phillip 


Milledoller, D. D., Rev. Robert Baird, D. D., Rev. - 


Marcus S. Hutten, D. D., Rev. Geo. B. Cheever, D.D. 
Pottstown, Pennsylvania.—Rev. William Work. 
aug 30—2t* 


ISSES BUCK’S SEMINARY.—The Misses 
Buck have removed their Seminary from 
the south-west corner of Broad and Chestnut 
streets to Spruce street, fourth door west of Broad, 
North side, Philadelphia. They will resume their 
duties in the Education of Young Ladies on Mon- 
day the Ist of September next, where every ar- 
rangement wil] be made for Boarding and Day 
Scholars. 

Xr Particular attention will be given to the 
French and German Languages, with the 
usual Ornamental Branches and Neediework. 

References.—Rev. John Ludlow, D.D., Rev. P. 
F. Mayer, D. D., Rev. Cc. R. Demmé, D. D., Rev. H. 
W. Ducachet, D.D., Charles Vezin, Esq., James 
Dundas, Esq., George B. Wood; -D.,; Ae 


D. Bache, John K. Mitchell, M.D., Hugh 5. 
odge, M.D., Hon. W. M. Meredith; Prof. Hi 
Vethake. aug 80—3t 


of September, at 192 Pine street, below Seventh 
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CHOOL BOOKS AND STATIONERY! — 
Subscriber has on hand large aad 
assortment of School Books of the latest and most 
pat on editions, comprising those of a Primary 
character, as well as the Mathematical and Ciassi- 
cal, and those included in the department of Mo- 


dern Languages. ; 
Also a full and choice assortment of Stationery, 
for Writing and Drawi ° 


ng purposes 
s” Teachers supplied at a liberal discount from 
the usual rates. 
For sale at low prices by 
ILLIAM 8. MARTIEN, 
No. 144 Chestnut street, first Bookstore above Sixth, 
aug 30—3t Philadelphia. 


SUMMER STREET INSTT INSTITUTE—No. 17 Sum- 
reet, } Mrs. PATTON and 
Mas. MITCHELL, pe Boarding and 
Day §cbool for Young ies, logated in one of the 
most retired and beautiful streets in the city of 
Philadelphia, will be re-opened on Monday next, 
the Ist of September. For Circulare and further 
the Institute, or of Rev. Juha 

atton ut street, Philadelphia. 

1 ade phia 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—Mas. L. M. BOSWELL’S 
School for Boys will re-open the ist Monday 


» south 
side, Philadelphia. The School year is divided into 
two Sessions of five months each. Terms, per 
Session, $10, $12, and $15, for the English 
Branches. Latin and French by Professor A. De 
Leo De Laguna. aug 30—2t 


AIRBAIRN ON THE TYPOLOGY OF SCRIP- 
TURE.—DANIELS & SMITH, No. 36 North 

Sizth street, Philadelphia, will publish shortly the 
following valuable works: The Typology of Sate 
ture, or the Doctrine of Types investigated in its 
Principles, and applied to the Explanation of the 
Earlier Revelations of God, considered as Prepa- 
ratory Exhibitions of the Leading Truths of the 
Gospel; bythe Rev. P. Fairbairn. Also, The Mira- 
cles of Christ, Explained in a Familiar Manner, by 
F. G. Lisco, translated from the German. 

Daniels & Smith have a very large and varied 
stock of choice Theological works, which the 
offer for sale at very low prices. Books import 
to order from London and Germany, at moderate 
prices. aug 30—3t 


OOK AGENTS WANTED.—The subscriber 
publishes a large number of most valuable 
books, very popular, and of such a moral and reli- 
gious influence, that while men may safely 
engage in their circulation, they will confer a pub- 
lic benefit, and receive a fair compensation for their 
labour. To young men of enterprise and tact, this 
business offers an opportunity for profitable em- 
ployment seldom to be met with. There is not a 
town in the Union where a right honest and well- 
disposed person can fail selling from 50 to 200 vol- 
umes, according to the population, 

Just published, ‘‘Pictorial Description of Chi- 
na and India,’? 600 pp., and ‘Thrilling Inci- 
dents of the Wars of the United States,” 600 pp. 
Retail price $2.50 per vol. Our publications are 
too numerous to be described in an advertisement. 
_ person wishing to embark in the enterprise 
will risk little by sending to the Publisher $25, for 
which he will receive sample copies of the various 
works, (at wholesale prices,) carefully boxed, in- 
sured, and directed, affording a very liberal per 
centage to the Agent for his trouble. With these 
he will soon be able to ascertain the most saleable, 
and order accordingly. : 

Persons wishing to engage in their sale will re- 
ceive promptly by mail a Circular, containing full 
particulars, with ‘Directions to Persons disposed to 
act as Agents,”? together with the terms on which 
they will be furnished, by addressing the subscri- 
ber, (post-paid,) 

ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 
aug 30—It 


181 William street, New York. 


NEW FRENCH AND ENGLISH DICTION- 
ARY.—In Press, and will be shortly pub- 
lished by C. G. HENDERSON & CO., Booksellers 
and Publishers, 164 Chestnut street, A New Sian- 
dard French and English, and English and French 
Dictionary; in 1 vol. 8vo, about 1400 pages, by A. 
G. Cotaot, Professor of Languages and Literature, 
late Professor in the University of Oxford, England, 
= author of a complete course on the French 
stu y- 

This Dictionary, composed from the French Dic- 
tionaries of the French Academy, Laveaux, Boiste, 
&c., from the English Dictionaries of Webster, 
Johnson, Richardson, &c., and from the Dictiona- 
ries and works of Science, Literature, and Art of 
Brande, McCulloch, &c., will contain several thou- 
sand words not to be found in other Dictionaries, 
with the definition of all technical, scientific, and 
abstract terms, comprehending—Ist. Al] the words 
in general use, comprising those that have sprun 
out of modern discoveries and improvements. od 
All the terms used in the Navy, the sciences, the 
arts, the manufactures, and trade. 3d. The differ- 
ent acceptations of the words in their natural order. 
4th. Examples of acceptations the most in use to 
elucidate the exact meaning of the words. 5th. 
The modification to which they are subject by the 
addition of adjectives, adverbs, &c. 6th. All the 
idioms most in use. 7th. The government of those 

ropositions which differ in both languages. 8th. 

he notation of every word whose pronunciation is 
irregular. 9th. Grammatical observations on words 
some difficulties. The whole preceded 

y a complete Treatise on Pronunciation, and a 
Table of all the irregular verbs, &c. aug 30—3t 


| LIVING AGE, No. 381.—Price 12} 
cents. —Contents.—1. Scotland before the 
Reformation—Quarterly Review. 2. Regulation 
of Trades in Prussia—Times. 3. Modern Che- 
mistry—Edinburgh Review. 4. Kaleidoscope of 
Anecdotes and Aphorisms—Examiner. 5. A Jun- 
gle Recollection—Fraser’s Magazine. 6. The 
Temptation—Chambers’s Tracts for the People. 
Poetry—In Pace; Punch to Lord Brougham. 
Published weekly at six dollars a year b 
E. LITTELL & Co., 
And sold by GETZ & BUCK, 
No. 4 Hart’s Building, Philadelphia. 
aug 30—It 


HREE NEW BOOKS.—I. Universalism False 

and Unscriptural. An Essay on the Duration 

and Intensity of Future Punishment. pp. 104, 18mo. 
Price 19 and 25 cents. — 

II. Still Happy in Jesus, or the dying hours of 
Emily F., a Kelso Sabbath scholar, aged 14. pp. 
32, 18mo. Price 12 cents. 

IlI. Lessons of Life and Death, a memorial of Sarah 
Ball, who died in her 18th year. pp. 144, 18mo. 
Price 22 and 28 cents. 

Just published by the Presbyterian Board of Pub- 
lication, No. 265 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

aug 30—3t JOSEPH P. ENGLES, Pub. Agt. 


RESBYTERIAN INSTITUTE.—The Presby- 
terian Institute will be re-opened on Monday, 
September Ist, at the south-west corner of Chestnut 
aad Twelfth streets, Philadelphia. Terms $60 per 
annum, payable semi-annually, at the middle of 
each term. The course of instruction comprises 
all the usual branches of a thorough English and 
Classical education. The Principal will aided 
by an effective force of assistant teachers in the 
various branches. 
LYMAN COLEMAN, D.D., Principal. 
aug 30—lIt 


CHOOL BOOKS.—A very large and desirable 
collection of School and Classical Books will 
be found at the cheap Bookstore, No. 7 Baltimore 
street, Baltimore, Maryland. All of which bei 
bought uncommon cheap, I can afford to sell muc 
below the ordinary rates. Country merchants, 
teachers, and parents will find it greatly to theie 
advantage to call and ascertain my prices before 
purchasing, as I do assure them they are 
Wholesale and retail. A. P. BURT, 
No. 7 Baltimore street, between the Bridge and 
Centre Market, Baltimore, Maryland. 
aug 30—-3t 


D. D., of Rose Hill Institute, Newburgh, 
Orange county, New York, receives a few Boys as 
Boarding Pupils. Circulars sent to order; refer- 
ence given, if required. aug 30—5t* 


CHRISTIAN SCHOLARS, PRINCIPALS OF 


aug 30—4t 


ELAWARE COLLEGE.—The duties of this In- 
stitution, located in Newark, Delaware, will 
be resumed on the 29th of October next. 

In the Scientific School now connected with the 
College, young men in advance of our Academies 
enjoy rare facilities in preparing for practical life. 
In the Mercantile Department a thorough business 
education may be had. In the Agricultural Depart- 
ment special attention is given to Agricultural 
Chemistry. There is also a Teacher’s Department 
and a Department of Modern Languages. 

NEWARK ACADEMY opens on the same day 
(29th of October.) Applications should be early. 
Terms $75 per term of five months. For Circulars 
containing full information, address the 

Rev. W. 8. F. GRAHAM, 
President of Delaware College, Newark, Delaware. 
aug 30—4m 

AYMOND COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE—Can- 

MEL, PUTNAM wty, New Yorx.—The 
Rev. G. Manwarine, A.M. Principal.—This Insti- 
tation, which is intended as a Boarding and Day 
School for Young Ladies, will be ed on Tues- 
day the 16th of September next. -The building, 
which has been erected at an expense of more than 
$30,000, is new, and well adapted to the purposes 
for which #tisintended. _ 

Carmel is a retired village, removed from the 
temptations of a city or large town, and in @ region 
more than usually healthful, — in the vicinity 
of Lake Mahopac aud other smaller Lakes of thé 

urest water. It is also at access, being but 
eee miles from the Croton s Depot on the New 
York and Harlem Railroad, between which and 
New York city there is communication four times 
daily. Thereis also a telegraph connection between 
Carmel and most of the cities of the Union... 

The Academic year will be divided into two Ses- 
sions of twenty-two weeks each, commencing for the 
comieg year ou the 16th of September next and the 
first Tuesday in April. The rooms for boarders 
will be neatly and comfortably furnished, where 
each young lady will have the privilege of studying 
by herself. 


annum. 
tin, $190 of Day 


Scholars, from $5 to $10 per quarter of eleven 


Circulars may be obtained &t the Bookstore of M. 
W. Dodd, Brick Chureh Chapel, New ¥ For 
> Br the Principal A 


further information. ad¢re 
aug 


76° for gtand and | Council, which excommunicated Mr. Fair- | 
Is it any wonder that of 
Chief's Report that the whole num. 
q rer of the nineteen wards of 
— 
‘ 
: 
| 
T° coLLEGES, &c—Dr. T. Robinsoha, gradu- 
§ ate of a German University, and a native of Ger- Z 
. ‘many, having just arrived in this country, is de- 
q sirous of making engagements with gentlemen who 2 
wish to learn the Classic or Oriental Janguages. a 
; Be Besides his native tongue, he teaches Latin, Greek, 3 
q Hebrew, Syriac, Aramaic and cognate dialects, ; 
q also French and English. Clergymen and others ; 
| | can avail themselves of this opportunity, to read 4 
| the Old Testament in the original language. The 
advertiser promises to impart the knowledge of the 4 
languages he teaches in a a short time. For par- 
ticulars and terms apply by letter fpocnpe’) to Dr. 3 
| T. Rubinsohn, at the office of the Presbyterian, 144 . 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
IU course of English and | 


4m the breath he, inspires, it is 


_ddphia, 
We recall attention to this well-known 
ComméutatyOn ‘the appearance of the 
¢weilth edition, a fact which furnishes the 
best evidence.of the high esteem in which 
itv is helds accompanied by a small 
yolume.of, questions, which are adapted to 
the Conimentary, dod render it more avail- 
able for 
on Dean? A series of Home Truths. By 
the Rev. J. C. Ryle, B.A., Rector of Helming- 
hank, Suffolk. New York, 1851, Robert Carter & 
Brothers; Philadelphia, William 8. Martien. 
This ‘volume furnishes as much direct 
and earnest appeal, as much plain dealing 
with consciehce, as clear an apprehension 
of the. way of salvation, and as fervent love 
for souls, as could. readily be found in the 
éamé Compass. Such books are needed, 
and their effect would be most salutary 
could they be generally read. After all, 
there is more knowledge than right feeling 
io the Church and world, and to stir up the 
latter we greatly want the skilful pressing 
home of ‘+heart-searching truths. The au- 
thor before us worthily follows in the track 
of Baxter. 
Basrronw Tas Bayxs or Tax Evrnnates. 
_ American Sunday School Union. 18mo, pp. 192. 
A reprint from the London Religious 
Tract Society, and one of an excellent 
series of little works, which, although not 
strictly religious, areauxiliary and highly 
useful 


Unrvensation. Fatsm anv An 


Bessey on the duration and intensity of future 
panishment. Presbyterian Board of Publication. 
18mo,'pp. 104. 

An admirable little work, from the pen 
of one of the thost esteemed fathers in the 
Presbyterian Church, which should be put 
into the hands of the young as an antidote 
to.that poisonous error which holds out the 
lure that men may partake of the plea- 
sures of sin without fear of punishment. 
It is at once a brief and conclusive argu- 
ment on the subject. | 

Leonard Scott & Co. of New York have 
issued the August number of Blackwood, 
which has its usual mixture of solid and 
grave, with light and entertaining reading. 

Also, the reprint of the Edinburgh Re- 
view for July, comprising learned apd in- 
structive reading in perhaps more than the 
usual amount. 

‘We have received the Covenanter, Chris- 
tian Instructor, Evangelical Repository, 
and Sailors’ Magazine for September. 


HUMMING-BIRDS. 

The humming-bird tribe is nearly 
confined. to the tropical portions of the 
New World; the southern continent as 
far as the tropic of Capricorn, and the 

eat archipelago of islands between 
Florida and the mouth of the Orinoco, 
literally swarm with them. A high 
temperature is, however, by no means 
essential for their existence, as the most 
beautiful species are found at an eleva- 
tion of from seven to twelve thousand 
feet above the level of the sea, and one 
of remarkable brilliancy inhabits Chim- 
borazo, at the height of fifteen thou- 
sand feet. Other species live in the 
dreary climate of Terra del Fuego; 
and Captain King saw many of these 
birds flitting about with perfect satis- 
faction during a heavy snow-storm near 
the Straits of Magellan. In the humid 
island of Chiloe, the humming-birds 
darting between the dripping branches, 
agreeably enlighten the scene — and 
Juan Fernandez—sacred to early asso- 
ciations—has two species peculiar to 
itself. Captain Woodes Rogers, who 
visited this island m 1708, and took 
Alexander Selkirk from it, says:— 
“And here are also humming-birds 
about as big as bees, their bill about 
the bigness of a pin; their legs pro- 
portionable to their body. Their fea- 
thers: mighty small but of most beauti- 
ful colours. They are seldom taken or 
seen. but in the evening, when they fly 
about, and sometimes when dark into 

It is from the noise produced y the 
vibration of its wings that the hum- 
ming-bird derives its name; for rapidi- 
ty of flight it is quite without an equal, 
and to this end the shape and structure 
of its body beautifully tend. In no 
birds are the pectoral muscles — the 
chief agents in flight—so largely de- 
veloped, and in none are the wings and 
the individual feathers so wonderfull 
adapted for rapid locomotion; the tail, 
though ‘presenting every conceivable 
modification of form, is always made 
available as @ powerful rudder, aidi 
and directing ight: the feet, too, 
are singularly and disproportionately 
small, so that they are. no. obstfuction 
to its progress through the air. Several 
species have the feet enveloped in most 
beautiful: fringes of down, as if each 
were passed through a little muff, either 
white, red, or black, 

- The eggs of humming-birds are two 
in rah white, and of an oblong 
form; but the nests in which they are 
Contained are almost as marvellous as 
the birds. themselves. What. will be 
said of a nest made of thistle-down? 
and yet one is to be seen in Mr. Gould’s 
collection. “The finest down, the most 
delicate. bark, the softest fungi, the 
warmest moss—all are made available 
‘the different species of these lovely 
rds, and not:less various are the local- 
ities in whith the diminutive nests aré 
ed. A tiny object is socn weighing 
own the ‘streaming leaf of a bamboo 
overhanging a brook; it is one of these 
nestlets attached to the point of the 
fragile support, and waving with it in 
the breeze. Another tribe prefers the 
feathery leaves of the fern, whilst the 
tip of the graceful palm-leaf is the 
favourite bower of a third species; but 
instance the spot is admirably 
| to preclude marauding serpents, 
or monkeys, from destroying the eggs 

The down of the cotton tree, banded 
féund with’ threads’ of spiders’ webs, 
forms the fairy abode of the Man 
bird. This ‘silky filamentous 
“impalpable as to’ be inhs 
to’ aikbent: 
ly collected: by these little creatures. 
sean, in’ ‘the 
air, battling with «puff of down, whioh, 


dailing with’ breeze, coquettish- 
abe oke.of: the eager beak ; 
filament, after filament is however se- 
cared, agdberne.in triumph complete 
builds het nest, the hutnming-bird 
4a Within the: eneient wood, 
Her tlest-of silky'cotten down, 
Ané teers her tiny brood. . 
—Bentley’s Misdellany. 


‘SPRING, 
A bursting into greenness, 
_ A waking as from sleep, 
_ A twitter and a warble 
That make the pulses leap ; 
A sense of renovation, 
Of fréshness and of health, 
oo casting off of sordid fear, 
A carelessness of wealth. 


rt Be watching, as in childhood, 
_. For the flowers that one by one 
Open their golden petals 
To woo the fitful sun; 
A gush, a flash, a gurgle, 
A wish to shout and sing, 
As, filled with hope and gladness, 
We hail the vernal Spring’ 


A dreamy sound of waters 
Falling, ever falling! 
Voices of sweet song birds 
To each other calling; 
Flowers all rain-bow tinted, 
Springing, ever springing ! 
On the vagrant breezes 
Richest perfume flinging. 


A perfect satisfaction, 
A fullness of delight, 
A sense of gliding onward 
Through regions ever bright— 
All balm, all bloom, all beauty, 
Like some ambrosial clime— 
These are the signs that tell us 
Of glorious Summer time! 


AUTUMN. 
A perfect flood of sunshine, 
Wherein all objects seem 
A scene of golden splendour 
That makes the senses dim; 
Beneath a blue pavilion 
A glorious feast outspread, 
Where choicest gifts of nature 
Abundantly are shed. 


A lingering look cast backward 
Unto the days gone by, 
A turning to the future 
With sad and anxious eye; 
Mid Autumn’s purple sunsets 
A dirge-note swells the blast, 
And tells that soon the brightness 
Of the year will all be past. 


WINTER. 
The winds are sighing—sobbing, 
Like mourners round a bier, 
And from the hills there cometh 
A voice that soundeth drear ; 
As the trumpet-call to judgment, 
Saying—*“ Prepare, prepare! 
Spread o’er the vale a fleecy pall, 
And lay the old year there !”’ 


Within are sounds of gladness, 
And fires that brightly burn, 
And stories of olden times | 
Are told by each in turn; 
Without, the cry of misery 
And want salute the ears, 
And we look on hoary Winter 
Through mingled smiles and tears. 


The Lake, the Railway, and the 
River. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


Messrs. Editors — The night was 
clear and beautiful, and the lake, like a 
mirror of glass, as our steamer (the 
Alabama) shot from the peer at Dun- 
kirk into the fresh water sea before us. 
The scene was well worthy of admira- 
tion, but it was nearly one o'clock, A. M. 
so I eargerly sought my birth, and 
found, without seeking, that repose 
which thé:previous fatigue rendered so 
peculiarly grateful. The breakfast bell, 
at half-past six, was the first signal to 
summon me from profound slumber. 
The Alabama is a small boat when 
compared with the North River levia- 
thans, but is fitted up with some luxu- 
ry and every regard to comfort and 
convenience. Opening the cabin win- 
dow, I found the sun was shining bril- 
liantly, and the water, over which we 
were sailing as rapidly as a strong head 
wind would permit, smooth and placid. 
In the distance, at one side the land 
was discernible, while on the other 
deep blue waters were bounded by the 
brighter blue of the horizon. It seemed 
as though these waters, so calm and 
peaceful, could never be disturbed by 
the mountain waves which so often 
agitate their surface; but I soon found 
my calculations much too rapid. The 
strong breeze, which had been blowing 
for some time, though its effects for a 
few hours were not observable, soon 
produced a rolling motion in our vessel, 
and though ‘the waves appeared but 
tiny, yet the agitation was sufficient to 
produce sea-sickness in many of the 
passengers; and although I held out 
against this weakness as long as possi- 
ble, yét the effect of example and sym- 
pathy, or perhaps more truthfully, the 
effect of the motion, was to make me 
submit to the same painful sensation. 

Cleveland, in such circumstances, 
appeared a delightful haven, which we 
hailed (such of us at least as were sick) 
with no ordinary emotions of. pleasure. 
The principal part of this city stands 
on an elevated ridge, with the expan- 
sive waters of Lake Erie for its look- 
out, and a small stream, the name of 
which I did not learn, for its rear- 
guard. It is said to be a beautiful 
city, but as the train with the steam 
up awaited our arrival, we turned not 
aside to admire it. 

The cars on the Cleveland and Co- 
lumbus and Cincinnati railway, though 
Wanting in that luxurjous wealth of 
room .so strikingly displayed on the 
New York and Erie road, are yet con- 
venient and comfortable. Change of 
conveyance is a great relief in a long 
journey, but it appeared unusually so on 
this occasion, for reasons the force of 
which the reader will readily perceive. 
The iron track from Cleveland to Co- 
lumbus js very straight, in some cases 
for twenty miles it does not vary a 

oint from a direct’ tine. It must have 

een constructed at small expense, as 
there is scarcely a cutting of import- 
ance:the whole way. Some parts of: it 
are very rough, reminding one of a 
corduroy road through a forest, but this 
difficulty I ‘understand iis in course of 
removal., The part.of the way 
te‘Colambus, a distance of one hundred 
end thirty-five miles, the road was lined 
with primeval forest, now and then re- 
lieved by, small clearance, avd an oc- 
casional. log At. one: pojnt. the 
train stopped’ where no mark of human 
Habitation ‘ead visible, but, as fit. as eye 
Gould ¥each was one interminable forest: 
A’'newly formed road diverging from 


‘the railway, had been cut through the 


-ing village of Delaware was about a 


| that being the hour at which the steam- 


ours. 


the saloon and the other to the outer 


trees, in the centre of which stood an 
omnibus; yes, reader, an omnibus, just 
like one of those lumbering vehicles for 
ever meeting the eye (except on rainy 
nights) in the streets of New York and 
Philadelphia, and over the door of 
it was printed in legible characters 
“Main St.” In my astonishment I 
inquired of the conductor whether that 
road, as yet almost untrodden through 
the mighty hemlocks, was called Main 
street? He replied that the enterpris- 


mile to the right, where in tts main 
street might be found all the concomi- 
tants of civilized life. 

In the immediate: neighbourhood of 
Columbus the country appears to be 
better settled, and we passed here for 
the first time, some of those prodigious 
corn fields for which Ohio is so cele- 
brated. At one place we saw a hun- 
dred acres on the right, and a hundred 
on the left, all covered with luxuriant 
corn. | 

We reached Cincinnati about mid- 
night, where, under musquito _ nets, 
we sought repose in one of the capa- 
cious rooms of the Burnet House. I 
must confess I felt no little surprise to 
find the largest hotel in the United 
States, and one of the best conducted, 
in a city of the West. I think the 
ladies’ parlour of this hotel is the finest 
I have ever seen. Cincinnati is cer- 
tainly a great city, though the exten- 
sive use of wood and soft coal, both of 
which produce a great deal of smoke, 
gives the buildings a dingy appearance, 
when compared with our Eastern cities, 
where the hard coal is used, that emits 
none. 

After taking a bird’s-eye view of Cin- 
cinnati, for my time was limited, at 
eleven o’clock I proceeded to the quay, 


boat Telegraph was to leave for Louis- 
ville. But five minutes elapsed, then 
ten, then half an hour, and yet the 
boat gave no signs of setting off, ex- 
cept an occasional puff of the steam 
pipe and a ring now and then of the 
bell. I soon learned that promptitude 
of starting was not one of the rules by 
which western steamers were controll- 
ed. That, on the contrary the St. Louis 
and New Orleans steamers were fre- 
quently in the habit of advertising that 
they would leave at a given hour, and 
when the time arrived, they would have 
the steam up, their bells ringing, and 
all the bustle and stir of departure: 
this state of things would be kept up 
till night, when their fires would be put 
out until next morning. A gentleman 
told me that he has known steamboat 
captains to do this for several days in 
succession, till they had secured for 
their vessel the necessary amount of 
freight and a full complement of pas- 
sengers. wee 

Seeing that the boat was not starting, 
I took the opportunity of observing 
what was going on before me. A west- 
ern wharf differs greatly from one of 
Here, instead of the stone or 
wooden wharf or pier, with deep water 
for the shipping to lie in, the ground 
slopes off by a gradual descent to the 
water’s edge. The largest steamers, 
owing to their having flat bottoms, are 
enabled to come up into very shallow 
water, when the connection with the 
shore is completed by a plank being 
thrown out. And if the wharves are 
different from ours, the steamers are 
even more so. ‘These boats may be 
said to consist of three distinct divi- 
sions—the first story being merely a 
flat bottomed scow, which stands low in 
the water; the second contains the fur- 
naces, fuel, machinery, and freight. As 
the machinery works horizontally, it is 
all confined to this division, while the 
third story, or dwelling part, consists 
of one great saloon, extending from end 
to end of the boat, with a row of state 
rooms at each side. These state rooms 
have each two doors, one opening into 


deck. Above the whole, on what might 
be termed the roof, there is space 
for promenading, and this place bein 

at a great elevation, a fine view is af- 
forded from it in every direction. As 
these boats steam down the river, with 
their tall smoke pipes directly in front, 
they remind one of a whale, sending 
forth from his steaming nostrils the 
living tide, while he is drawing his 
weary length behind. They are far 


less graceful and beautiful than our | 


eastern steamers. 

The scene on the wharf, as well as 
on board, was singular indeed. In some 
cases the car men were driving their 
carts into the river, just beside our 
steamboat, as an easy mode of — 
them, I suppose. Barrels and bags an 
boxes were strewed in careless confu- 
sion on the exposed beach. There was 
an apparent want of system displayed, 
and a great waste of physical strength 
in the way things were managed. 
Heavy boxes and bags were borne on 
men’s shoulders, while the same might 
have been transported in a quarter of 
the time and with far less expenditure 
of human’ strength, by the assistance 
of a few good trucks, with which to 
have wheeled them aboard. 

At length as the clock struck one, 
they began ‘“‘to take’ a “note of time,” 
the bell gave another clap, the engine 
a snort, and we were floating down the 
river. The portion of the Ohio be- 
tween Cincinnati and Louisville is said 
to be the finest in its whole extent. 
The sail is certainly a delightful one, 
for nothing could be more beautiful 
than the river as we evolved its various 
windings, though the banks are want- 
ing in the romantic grandeur of the 
Hudson. As the evening drew on, the 
breeze was hushed, and the water as- 
sumed the placidity of a pond. The 
scene was one of rare beauty. The 
sun, just on the horizon’s verge, reflect- 
ed its golden hues on each little cloud, 
while the water daguerreotyped on its 
surface every bush and tree. The 
evening salubrity having succeeded the 
noonday heat, all was serene, calm, 
and beautiful. We met numerous 
steamers during our sail, though we 
missed the sloops and schooners, with 
their pretty white. sails, which add so 
much to the picturesque beauty of any 
river. e country appeared to great 
advantage, and the river yea compa- 
ratively narrow, we had a good view of 
both banks. Our berth was directly 
over the boiler, and it proved the warm- 
est place in which I ever slept. Though 
it bore a strong resemblance to a va- 
pour bath, I slept soundly, and when I 
awoke we were in Louisville. 

JoHN Knox. 


. The apparent motion of the earth is 
from the rising to the setting of the 
sun,.when her real motion is from . the 
setting sun towdrds the rising. So is 
it with man, he fancies himself journey- 


ing from life to death, while in fact he | 
is travelling from death unto life. 


For the Presbyterian | | 
A SOLEMN WARNING. 


On Tuesday evening the 18th ult. 
eight gamblers were assembled in the 
bar-room of the tavern in the town of 
Oregon, Holt county, Missouri. They 
had been gambling, as I understand, at 
least a part of the day, and had just 

artaken of some refreshments, about 
ark, when a storm ‘aig and the 
ightning descendin a stove pipe, 
near it, and placed on the end of a 
whiskey barrel. Both exploded, and 


‘the contents set on fire and scattered 


over the room. In an instant they 
were all enveloped in flames, and the 
door, fastened by a whiskey barrel that 
had either been placed against it, or 
was rolled against it by the shock, so 
that they had to make their escape 
through the window. All got out but 
one, who was drunk, and he was burned, 
with the house and its contents. The 
others had their clothes nearly burnt 
off them, and by next day five of the 
eight were dead, and two of the others 


‘not expected to live. 


What is remarkable, also, about this 
is, that the tavern keeper’s wife had 
just called two of her little children 
from the room, and fastened the other 
door to prevent their return. Her hus- 
band was among the victims, and died 
next morning. He said the lightning 
did not injure them, and that the liquor 
was ankle deep in the room before they 
got out. There was a house within a 
few yards that was not injured at all, 
nor was any other building burned, 
though several were near, and amon 
them a stable. It seems as if God ha 
determined to rebuke this sin, so preva- 
lent in that town and elsewhere, in a 
manner that could not be misunder- 
stood, that the living might lay it to 
heart, for except they repent, shall they 
not all likewise perish? . WwW. 


SINGULAR OCCURRENCE. 


The Florence correspondent of the 
London Times, writes under date of 
July 16th, a singular occurrence which 
is narrated in the Gazetta det Tribunali 
of that place, which we condense as fol- 
lows:—A reckless, dissipated young 
man of rank, at Florence, having fallen 
sick, and found himself dying, was 
much importuned by friars to receive 
the offices of religion, but steadily re- 
fused to the last; whereupon the friars 
threatened that the devil would claim 
his body as soon as ‘he was dead. To 
prevent this the dying man called a 
Corsican friend to his bedside, and ex- 
acted a promise that he would watch 
by his side until his body was safely 
deposited in the tomb. The man died, 
and the Corsican kept watch accord- 
ingly by the side of the corpse, in the 
convent chapel where bodies are ex- 
posed for twenty-four hours before 
burial. At midnight, as the clock 
struck twelve, a figure entered, dis- 
guised after the usual description of 
the devil, with tremendous horns, a 
long tail, a chain girt round his body, 
and draped in red and black, as his 
satanic majesty should be. The Corsi- 
can had a bold heart, and he asked the 


devil what he wanted. The devil re- 


plied by an awful groan, the rattling 
of chains, and the out-spreading of his 
claws to seize his prey. The Corsican, 
still undaunted, declared that he would 
not allow the body to be touched, and 
he warned the devil that if he did not 
leave the place he would send him back 
to his infernal regions faster than he 
came from them. To this speech the 
devil replied by a scornful laugh, such 
as Zamiel in Der Freischutz used, and 
with another rattle of the chains ad- 
vanced to the coffin-side, on which the 
faithful friend produced a loaded pistol, 
and taking sure aim, shot the devil 
through the heart, and dropped him at 
his feet dead—as they say at Amster- 
dam, as a herring, or at Birmingham, 
as a door nail. 

The report of the pistol alarmed the 
police, and a number of those guar- 
dians of the night having appeared, 
they saw to their astonishment the 
corpse lying in its proper place, the 
Corsican sitting tranquilly by its side, 
and a bleeding mass covered with red 
and black, with a tremendous pair of 
horns, and the well-known tail. . An 
explanation was soon given, and when 
the devil was stripped of his finery, he 
turned out to be the bellman of the 
convent, employed no doubt by the 
friars, whose religious assistance was 
refused, for the purpose of giving a 
striking proof of the danger of dying 
without the consolation of the church, 
and of the fate to which all impenitent 
sinners are exposed. The Corgican was 
tried, and acquitted, as he showed that 
in the Tuscan code there was no pen- 
alty attached to shooting the devil, and 
as he persisted in saying that when he 
fired he believed he had to deal with 
his satanic majesty, and no mortal re- 
presentative. The friars of the con- 
vent declare that the whole story is a 
fabrication, and the ministe> of in- 
struction announces that he wil prose- 
cute the Gazetta det Tribunali for hav- 
ing inserted it. 


Guard against Vulgariy. 

We especially recommend th: follow- 
ing extract to the thoughtful stucy of the 
young. Nothing is so disgustng and 
repugnant to the feelings of tle noble 
and the good, as to hear the young 
(or even the old) use profane, »r low, 
vulgar language. The young of our 
city are particularly guilty of prdanity. 
In our day it seems the “boy’ does 
not feel himself a ‘* man” unless 1e can 
excel in this great sin. , 


would guard the young asainst 
the use of every word that is no: per- 
fectly proper. Use no profane e:pres- 
sions—allude to no sentence tha: will 
put to blush the most sensitive. You 
know not the tendency of habitually 
using indecent and profane langtage. 
It may never be obliterated fromyour 
heart. When you grow up, you will 
find at your tongue’s end some ex)res- 
sion which you would not use for any 
money. It was one you learned vhen 
you were quite young. By ting 
careful, you will save yourself a geat 
deal of mortification and sorrow. od 
men have: been taken sick, and becime 
delirious. In these moments they wed 
the most vile and indecent languge 
imaginable. When informed of iit, 
after restoration to health, they hadno 
idea of the pain they had given thir 
friends, and stated that. they Id 
learned and repeated the expressias | 
in childhood, and though years 

assed since they had spoken a b 
word, they had been indelibly stamp 
the heart. Think of this, . ¥ 
who are tempted to use improp¢ 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 
FARM AND GARDEN. 


AcricuLTugaL Fairs.—State agricultural 
fairs are held this year as follows:—New 
York, at Rochester, 16th, 17th, 18, and 19th 
of September. Michigan, 24th, 25th, and 
26th of September. Ohio, same days as in 
Michigan. Vermont, 10th and 11th of 
September. 


following remarks 
on horse-shoeing are from the pen of Mr. 
Miles, Veterinary Surgeon of the English 
Life-Guards: 

‘The shoes of the horse should be of 
equal thickness throughout, with a flat 
ground surface; as those with high heels, 
which assinine smiths make in imitation of 
their own, are dangerously absurd. The 
toe, which ought to be raised, is lowered, 
and nature’s plan reversed, which elevates 
the point in order to avoid obstructions. 
The web should be wide, and of the same 
width throughout, instead of being pinched 
in, because the smith likes to sce the shoe 
well set off at the heels. This is both un- 
philosophical and detrimental; it deceives 
the eye of man and injures the foot of the 
horse. The outer edge of the foot rests on 
the inner edge of the shoe, and the remain- 
ing width of the web projects beyond the 
hoof, so that the master who thinks that 
horse has a good open foot, only has to be 
proud of a bad open shoe, which both con- 
ceals deformities underneath, and invites 
with open arms a bad road to come and do 
its worst. ‘The heels are made bare just 
where the navicular joint is most exposed ; 
and if that be inflamed, what must the agony 
be when the unprotected foot treads on a 
sharp flint? The horse falls suddenly 
lame, or drops as if he had been shot— 
phases in much too common use to require 
explanation; and small is the pity which 
the suffering animal meets with from man, 
who, having first destroyed the use of his 
victim’s feet, abuses him because he can- 
not go; and imputes * grogginess’’ to him 
as crime, as if he were in liquor ‘like a 
groom, and not in agony. 


Errect oF PLoveuine 1n GREEN Crops, 
AS COMPARED WITH FEEDING THEM.—lIt is 
yet a common notion that herbiverous ani- 
mals have some distinct and peculiar mode 
of action upon the various constituents of 
their food, by which those parts expelled as 
excrete are rendered more fit for the food 
of plants than could be the original food, 
rotted or decomposed in any other way. 
It is also ordinarily received that the de- 
posits of a number of animals fed upon an 
acre of any green crop, will be more bene- 
ficial to the land than an acre of the same 


posed in the land. For some years past, I 
have endeavoured to combat these opinions, 
but as they are still retained in some quar- 
ters, I intend in this letter to repeat my ar- 
guments, and to give instances where prac- 
tice has proved the truth of theoretical de- 
ductions. I shall not here argue as to the 
amount of profit and loss attached to either 
mode of proceeding, as in fact, must always 
depend upon circumstances, of which the 
farmer is the best judge. Nor shall I at- 
tempt to prove that under all possible cir- 
cumstances, to plough in a green crop will 
give a greater produce than to feed it off; 
but under general circumstances, in ordi- 
nary soils, the ploughing in of any green 
crop, and its subsequent decomposition in 
the soil, will give more manure to that 
sotl than if the crop had been fed off; and 
the effect of this greater amount of ma- 
nure will be seen in the subsequent crops. 
The arguments in proof may be stated as 
follows: 

Firstly. It is well established that ani- 
mals in breathing, give back more to the 
air than they derive from it. ‘They receive 
nitrogen and oxygen, and return them 
again, plus a certain excess of nitrogen, 
carbonic acid, and aqueous vapour. Ani- 
mals also transmit to the air much insensi- 
ble and sensible perspiration. 

Secondly. The experiment of Boussin- 
gault and others have shown that the liquid 
and solid excrements of animals weigh less 
than the food from which they have been 


crete are deficient in nitrogen, carbon, and 
hydrogen. 

Thirdly. It is well known that animals 
consume a considerable portion of the fari- 
naceous and oleaginous portions of their 
food for the production of animal heat, 
and the greater portion of the excess is laid 
up in the form of fat; that of the nitrogen- 
ous portion is consumed by the voluntary 
and involuntary motions of the muscles, 
and part forms fresh flesh for the growing 
animal. Of the inorganic matters of the 
food, a portion is required for the formation 
of bone. It is, therefore, quite clear, that 
there must be less manuring matter in the 
excrements than in the food, of which they 
are merely the unconsumed remains—the 
ashes. 

Fourthly. It is known that animal and 
vegetable substances are composed of the 
same original elements; that all animal 
particles have first had vegetable life; that 
though the proximate changes and combi- 
nations of their aliments are most innume- 
rable, yet that the results of the ultimate 
decomposition of animal and vegetable mat- 
ter in contact with air are the same. 

Fifthly. To sum up; if, as it has been 
proved, the excrete of animals weigh less 
than the food they have eaten; if there is a 
diminution of the most valuable of the in- 
gredients in passing through the animal; 
and if in their ultimate decomposition, the 
food agd the excrete give the same pro- 
ducts, it follows that the products of the 
decomposition of the original food will be 
greatest in quantity and richest in quality; 
but practical experiments are, in this in- 
stance, so easily made, that I should be 
wrong if I omitted to mention some of the 
numerous facts which experimentally prove 
the truth of my assertions. Mr. W. Trum- 
per, Mr. Oakley, and others, have forwarded 
me the results of trials made on their res- 
pective farms. Mr. Trumper, in a field of 
rape, part fed off by sheep, and the other 
ploughed-in, found in the succeeding wheat 
crop a difference of a quarter per acre in 
favour of ploughing in.—Mark Lane Exp. 


Cream Buttrer.—The Viscount de 
Romanet, in treating on the phenomena pre- 
sented in the transformation of cream into 
butter, states, from microscopic observation, 
that the cream consists of the globules of 
the milk, which rise to the surface from 
their lightness, and which contains the butter 
in the form of a pulp, enveloped in a white, 
thin, and elastic pellicle. ‘The action of the 
churn is, he says, nothing more than the 
rupture of the pellicle, and it is the frag- 
ments of this pellicle which whiten the li- 
quid called buttermilk; the acidity which 
manifests itself in this liquid at the instant 
when the butter is formed, is due to the im- 
mediate contact of the butter with the acid 
principles of the milk.—Medical Times. 


RemarKaBLE Nest.—A water-wagtail 
built its nest, this spring, in the chink of the 
outer wall of the saw-mill at Carrol village. 
The large water-wheel is continually revolv- 
ing during the day, within four inches of 
the nest, in which the parent bird sat with the 
most perfect unconcern, the “dizzying mill- 
wheel” having, to all appearance, no effect 
upon its little brain. More curious still, 
owing to the close proximity of the wall and 
the wheel, the bird could not fly between 
them, and actually, on leaving or entering 
her nest, flew right through between the 
revolving spokes, at whatever rate the huge 
circle was revolving.— Dumfries Courier. 

- Beet Sucar.—The manufacture of beet 
sugar in France is extending itself’ very 
rapidly. ‘Thirty new factories, gotten up 
upon. a very large scale, are enumerated as 
going into operation from the first of next 
month. ‘They are located, with but two 
exceptions, im the ‘north of France. The 
whole number df ‘manufactories now in 
operation in France is 304, and their pro- 


language, and never disgrace your 


| selves.” 


duction in sugar during the season of the 


crop, ploughed in, and properly decom- 


derived, and that as regards the food, ex- 


him out. 


present year is set down at 73,817,067 
kilogrammes—or about 150,000,000 pounds. 


INTRODUCTION OF QuaiLs.—Endeavours 
are about to be made by some gentlemen in 
this vicinity to naturalize American quails 
and prairie fowls in this country. Mr. 
Waters, poulterer, of St. John’s Market, 
expects by one of the forthcoming steamers 
from the United States, a supply of living 
quails and prairie hens for the commence- 
ment of the experiment. ‘The quails are 
to be turned into close preserves, where 
they will be kept together and fed till the 
breeding season, when they will be allowed 
to lead their young at full liberty, and find 
their own food as they please. ‘The prairie 
hens are to be tried in the woods, pheasant- 
preserves, moors, and meadows.—E£nglish 
paper. 

Diseasep Tomatoes.—The Essex Coun- 
ty (Massachusetts) Freeman says :—* Mr. 
B. D. Hill, jr., of South Danvers, informs 
us that the tomatoes in that vicinity are 
being destroyed by a disease resembling the 
potato rot. As soon as the fruit becomes 
ripe a speck appears upon the end of it, 
which spreads and immediately destroys 
the whole.”” ‘The same disease has appear- 
ed in some of the tomatoes in Roxbury. 


CHILDREN'S COLUMN, 


THE CHILD AND THE BUTTERFLY. 


«“ Butterfly, butterfly, tiny thing, 

Floating along on golden wing, 

’Mid flowers, with fragrance and beauty rife, 
Whence dost thou gather thine airy life?” 


“ T’m a rover, fair child, through summer flowers, 
Hovering with joy o’er their lovely bowers, 

My food is the odour they waft o’er my way, 

My drink is the light of the warm summer ray!” 


O fain would the boy the bright insect retain, 

But it fled from his grasp, and he sought it in vain, 
And still as it soared in the ether so clear, 

The zephyrs conveyed this soft prayer to his ear: 


“ O seek not, fair child, in thy frolicsome play, 

To snap the frail thread of my life’s fleeting day ; 
For ere the pure light of the dawning shall fade, 

My form, cold and stiff, on the earth will be laid.” 


THE CHILD AND THE BIRD. 

A beautiful child, one morning, offered 
some rich dainty to a sky-lark in a golden 
cage ; but the bird refused to eat, and flap- 
ped his wings against his prison bars, eager 
to soar through accustomed fields of light, 
and sing at “‘ Heaven’s gate.” 

Then the child knew that his favourite 
cared for other food, and longed to fly from 
his narrow home; so he opened the door 
of the pretty cage, and soon the lark was 
soaring on swift wings, singing a song of 
the richest melody, and was hidden bya 
snowy cloud from the little gazer. 

After a few brief days, the spirit of the 
child, like the bird, escaped from its earthly 
prison;—the door being opened by the 
Angel of Death. i 

The Lord saw that that mortal tenement, 
beautiful though it was, formed no fit man- 
sion tg contain a spirit ready to join the 
cherub-choir of infant worshippers in hea- 
ven. A way of escape was afforded, and 
the ransomed child responded to the call of 
the Saviour, “‘Suffer the little ones to come 
unto me, and forbid them not, for of such 
is the kingdom of heaven.” 


A YOUNG GIDEON. 
A boy belonging to one of the schools 


established by the missionaries in the South 


Seas, had heard so much of the sin and 
folly of idolatry that his confidence in idols 
was shaken, and he longed to know for a 
certainty whether the images he had been 
accustomed to worship were really possessed 
of power or not. One day his father and 
mother went out, and left him at home 
alone. He had spent some time in read- 
ing his task, and thinking over what he 
had been taught at the school the day be- 
fore. At last the idea came into his mind 
that it would be a good thing to burn the 
idols. He was, however, afraid, partly on 
account of his parents, and partly from the 
dread he had of offending the gods, and 
bringing down upon him swift destruction. 
In this difficulty he knelt down and en- 
treated the God of Christians to take care 
of him and help him. He then rose, and 
taking up one of the smallest idols, he put 
it on the fire; the flames kindled about it, 
and ina short time not a vestige of it re- 
mained. The terrified child looked on 
with astonishment; but no sooner was the 
first consumed than he threw on another, 
and another, and another, till like Gideon 
of old, he had thoroughly cleansed his 
father’s house. When, however, the 
flames had subsided and all was over, the 
‘boy became alarmed at his own temerity. 
He had no more fear of the gods of wood 
and of stone, but he trembled at the thought 
of what his father might say, and he was 
half inclined to repent of his rashness. 
In this extremity he shut up the dwelling 
and went into the woods; and the best 
way he could, devoted himself to God,.pro- 
mising that if God would befriend him and 
be his God, he would serve him all the 
days of his life. While he was there his 
father and mother returned, and missing 
at once the idols and the boy, they feared 


some spirit had come and taken them away 


together. As soon as they could recover 
themselves a little, they went to the mis- 
sionary and asked him if he knew any 
thing about their son. He said he did 
not; but suspecting what had been done, 
he offered to accompany them and find 
After going in various direc- 
tions, they bent their steps to the wood, 
and there at some distance, under the 
shadow of a large tree, they saw the lad 
kneeling before God. The parents were 
so thankful to see him again, and to find 
that not a hair of his head had been hurt, 
that they forgot their rebukes, were 
persuaded to renounce their heathenish 
customs, and henceforth gave themselves 
up to the study of the Holy Scriptures. 
The boy, encouraged by the Divine good- 


ness, was confirmed in his resolution to be. 


the Lord’s, and afterwards became a zea- 
lous teacher in schools, and a preacher of 
the gospel among his brethren. 


HOICE GROCERIES AND TEAS.— Davip 
Pease, South-west corner of Sixth and Arch 
streets, Philadelphia, offers for sale Green and 
Black Teas, Real Mocha, Old Java, Maracaibo, 
Laguyra, and Rio Coffees, Boston Butter and Bran 
Biscuit, Virginia Cold Water Crackers, Rochester 
and Philadelphia White Wheat Extra Flour in Bar- 
rels and Half Barrels, Dutch Head, Sap Sago, and 
Pine Apple Cheese, Preserved Ginger, Jellies, 
White Honey in the Comb, Corn Starch for Pud- 
dings, Farina for Desserts, Pure Ground Spices, 
Philadelphia Syrup, French and Spanish Olives, 
Pickles, Ketchups, Sauces, Olive Oil, Lemon, Gin- 
ger, Pine Apple, and Strawberry Syrups, &c. 
Goods well packed, and sent to Railroad Depots or 
Steamboats free of charge. 
DAVID PEASE, 
South-west corner of Sixth and Arch streets, Phila- 
june 2 del phia. 
ANTED.—A Female Teacher wanted in a 
Seminary, to be opened about the middle of 
September, (50 miles from New York,) who is tho- 
roughly qualified to give instruction on the Piano, 
Vocal Music, Drawing, and Painting. Address the 
ev. G. Manwaring, Carmel, Putnam county, New 
of salary ex- 
aug 23——3t 


R 
York, with credentials, and amount 
pected. 


AND CLASSICAL BOOK8S—Daniels 

Smith, Dealers in New and Second-hand Books, 
No. 36 North Sizth street, Philadelphia, respectfully 
invite the attention of Teachers to their extensive 
assortment of Schoo] Books—English, French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, Latin and Greek—and to their re- 
markably low prices. 

xy Theological and Classical College Text 
Books always on hand, wholesale and retail. 

aug 23—3t 


ISSES BUCK’S SEMINARY.— The Misses 
Buck, removing from the south-west corner 
of Broad and Chestnut streets, will resume their 
duties in the Education of Young Ladies, Spruce 
street, fourth door west of Broad, north side, Phila- 
delphia, on Monday the Ist of September next, 
where every arrangement will be made for Board- 
ing and Day Scholars. 

Pr Particular attention will be given to the 
French and German Languages, together with the 
usual Ornamental Branches and Needlework. Ap- 
plication for the present can be made at Broad and 
Chestnut, Philadelphia. 

REFERENcES.—Kev. John Ludlow, D. D., Rev. P. 
F. Mayer, D.D., Rev. C. R. Demmé, D.D., Rev. H. 
W. Ducachet, D.D., Charles Vezin, Esq., James 
Dundas, Esq., George B. Wood, M.D., Pruofes- 
sor A. D. Bache, John K. Mitchell, M.D., Hugh 
L. Hodge, M. D., Hon. W. M. Meredith, Profes- 
sor H. Vethake. aug 23—2t®* 


HREE FEMALE TEACHERS WANTED FOR 
BRADFORD INSTITUTE, SOUTH CARO- 
LINA.—Wanted at Bradford Institute, South Caro- 
lina, three Ladies of some experience, capable of 
giving lessons on the Piano, Guitar, and Harp; also 
of teaching French, Drawing, and Painting, and 
Shell and Wax work, together with Ornamental 
Needlework, and who would be willing to give 
eleven portions of time, of three-quarter hours each, 
per day, to instruction, and have an oversight over 
the Boarders during study hours. It will not be re- 
quiste for each one to possess al) the qualifications 
aboveenumerated. Each must perform well on the 
Piano, which is the principal instrument; one on 
the Guitar; one on the Harp; one to teach French; 
one to teach Shell and Wax work, and one to 
teach Drawing and Painting, and Ornamental 
Needlework. The more extensive the qualifica- 
lions the higher the recommendation. Piety is an 
essential requisite. Those in connexion with the 
Presbyterian or Lutheran Church would be prefer- 
ed. The applicants should state their Ehureh 
connexion. Salary five hundred dollars, with 
boarding. The location is on the range of hills, 
known as the ‘‘ High Hills of Santee,”? and is a 
Summer resort for families from the lower dis- 
tricts. 

Xr Applications may be addressed immediatel 
to Rev. Epwin Carer, Bradford Institute, Sou 
Carolina, and must be accompanied with the most 
satisfactory testimonials, before the first day of Octo- 
ber next. aug 16—6t* 


OUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, No. 583 Vine 
STREET, ABOVE SCHUYLKILL SEVENTH STREET, 
(North side,) PHILADELPHIA. —Maras. ANNA M, 
WILLIAMS, Principal—Mr. Georot F. Movt- 
ton, A.M., Teacher of Polite Literature—Prof. De 
Leo. De Lacuna, Teacher of Modern Languages, 
—This Institute will be re-opened on Monday the 
Ist of September. The Pupils of this Institution 
will be instructed in the usual Branches of an Eng- 
lish Education, including Algebra, Geometry, Phy- 
siology, Chemistry, Rhetoric, &c. The year will 
consist of two Sessions, of five months each, com- 
mencing the first Monday of September and Febru- 
ary. No Pupil received for less than one Term. 
Payment twice a year, in the middle of each Term. 
Fuel for the season, 75 cents. 

Terms—Per Session of five months, Senior De- 
partment, $25; Second Division, $20; Third Divi- 
sion, $16; Junior Department, $10. Drawing in- 
cluded in the course of study without extra charge. 
Particular attention devoted to exercises in Com- 
Music on Piano, $20 


position. er Term. The 
hours of Instruction in the Senior buparenseni from 
9 A.M. until 2 P.M. Forthe Junior Department, 
from 9 A.M. until 12, and from 2} P.M. until 
4} P.M. 

REFERENCES.—Rev. W. L. McCalla, Rev. C. W. 
Shields, Rev. John Miller, Rev. W. W. Ches- 
ter, D.D., Rev. T. L. Janeway, D.D., Mr. Joseph 
P. Engles, Dr. Samuel Moore, Job R. Tyson, Esq., 
J.J. Barclay, Esq., Hon. Joel Jones. 

aug 9—4t 

ELECT SEMINARY FOR JUVENILE CLASSES 

—WNo. 21 Perry street, between Spruce and Pine 
streets, Philadelphia.—The duties of this School 
will be resumed by the subscriber on Monday the 
[st of September. It will be conducted peculiarly 
on Christian principles—the Scriptures, with the 
Catechisms of the Presbyterian Church, occupying 
a prominent place. 

For particulars, apply as above. 

aug 16—4t* JOHN EVANS. 


ASHINGTON COLLEGE, LEXINGTON, VIR- 
GINIA.—The duties of this Institution will 
be resumed on September Ist, and it is greatly de- 
sired that students be punctual to a day. The 
standard of mental and moral training is identical 
with that of the best Colleges in our country, and is 
rigidly adhered to in practice. The recent Bacca- 
laureate is an exposition of our system and defence 
of the Curriculum in general; and may be had by 
transmitting its price (12} cents single, or $1 per 
dozen) in post office stamps, or money. A Catalogue 
will also be sent to such as may request it. 

Public examinations are held at the middle and 
close of the session. These are full and rigorous, 
and are attended by a Committee of the Trustees, 
and as many other literary gentlemen as we can 
induce to devote the time to it. The gradings of 
these examinations, combined with those of the 
whole year, fix the relative standing of the students, 
and constitute the basis on which, as to the Senior 
Class, the honours and Robinson Gold Medals ure 
awarded. For further information apply to 

aug 9—4t GEO. JUNKIN, President. 


AMILY SCHOOL.—The Rev. A. A. HODGE, 

_ pastor of the Presbyterian church of Kirk- 
wood, near Port Deposit, Cecil county, Maryland, 
enjoying the advantages of a convenient house, 
and a very healthy neighbourhood, desires to re- 
ceive a few boys into his family to educate—the 
number to be strictly limited to ive. The instruc- 
tion to cover the ground of an ordinary Classical or 
Commercial education. He invites the attention of 
those parents who would prefer for their children a 
literally family School. | 

Terms.—Board and Tuition, every thing included, 
$100 per Session of five months, in advance. 
The first Session to commence on the Ist of No- 
vember—although a boy would be received at any 
time after the Ist of September. 

References—Rev. Drs. W. S. Plumer and J. C. 
Backus, Baltimore, and Rev. Dr. H. A. Boardman, 
Philadelphia. 

Direct to Rev. A. A. Hodge, Woodlawn, Cecil 
county, Maryland. aug 23—5t* 


ISS McCULLOH’S SCHOOL.--The Miss Mc- 
< Culloh’s School for young Ladies will re-open 
on Monday, September Ist, in the rooms adjoining 
the Sixth Presbyterian church, Philadelphia. Ap- 
plication may be made at the rooms, or at No. 143 
Spruce street, above Fifth, Philadelphia. : 

Boys, under nine years of age, are admitted 
to the Primary Department. aug 23-——3t 


AMES R. WEBB, GROCERY AND ‘TEA 
DEALER—91 South Eighth street, below 
nut, Philadelphia.—Has for sale very fine Green 
and Black Teas; Java, Maracaibo, and other fine 
Coffees ; Pickles, Sauces, Preserved Ginger, Jellies, 
and Jams; Lemon, Vanilla, Ginger, and Cayenne 
Syrups; Alexandria Pure Water Crackers, ton 
Biscuit, Farina, Fine and Coarse Hominey, Spanish 
Olives by the quart. The best brands of Rochester 
Flour always on hand. Sap Sago, Dutch, and Imi- 
tation English Cheese, with a general assortment of 
good Groceries for Family use. Goods packed and 
delivered to any part of the city, steamboat, or rail- 
road depots. july 28—tf 


OUNG LADIES’ ACADEMY.—Spring Garden 
Street above Tenth, North side, Philadelphia.— 
Misses BROWN will resume the duties of their 
Academy on Monday, September Ist. Circulars for 
Terms, &c., may be had at the Acadcmy. 
aug 23—4t* 


DGEHILL GRAMMAR SCHOOL — Princeton, 
New Jersey.—This Institution will be opened 
under the supervision of the Trustees of the Col- 
lege of New Jersey, November 5th, 1851. The 
Course of instruction is designed to afford a 
thorough preparation for College. 
Terms—$225 per annum, payable half-yearly in 
advance. 
Sessions to commence on the Ist Wednesday of 
November and the first Wednesday of May, and 
continue 21 weeks each. 
T. W. CATTELL, Pee 
H. C. Principals. 
, Princeton, New Jersey, August 18, 1851. 
The Trustees of the College of New Jersey hav- 
ing purchased the Edgehill property in this place, 
appointed the undersigned a Committee, to lease 
the said property to some competent person for 
the establishment of a Preparatory School under 
the supervision of the Board. The undersigned 
have entered into an arrangement for this purpose 
with the Rev. Thomas W. Cattell, an alumnus, and 
for some time a tutor of the College, who, in con- 
nexion with Mr. H. C, Cameron, also an alumnus 
of the College, proposes to open the School for the 
reception of pupils early in November next. From 
their long acquaintance with the gentlemen above- 
named, the Committee feel warranted in commend- 
ing them to public confidence and patronage. 
JAMEs CARNAHAN, CHARLEs HopcE, 
James S. GREEN, JoHN MACLEAN, 
aug 23—5t* 


EV. L. L. LANGSTROTH’S SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES—B icnr’s Mansion, Chest- 
nut street, below Schuylkill Seventh, Philadelphia.— 
The Principal having been engaged in Yale College 
and elsewhere, for more than twelve years, in the 
education of Youth, returned to his native city in 
the Autumn of 1848, and established a School de- 
signed to afford a thorough course of instruction 
in all the branches essential to the complete educa- 
tion of Young Ladies. The education which he 
aims to furnish, is designed, not merely to store the 
memory with useful knowledge, but by the har- 
monious development and thorough discipline of all 
the intellectual faculties, to give to young ladies 
habits of proper self-reliance, a thirst for continued 
mental improvement, and a thorough knowledge, and 
just appreciation of our own noble mother tongue, 
As it is asserted by the most eminent physicians, 
that many young ladies obtain theit education at 
the expense of constitutions either ruined or greatly 
impaired, the attention of an intelligent community is 
particularly invited to the ample means furnished by 
the Principal for preserving and strengthening the 
physical health of his porils. The large and lofty 
parlours are used for the purposes of the school: 
thorough ventilation on scientific principles, as we) 
as a uniform temperature, is secured: and none but 
the most approved chairs and desks are used, 


The spacious yard, with the arrangements made | 


within the house, afford unusual facilities for éxer- 
cise and relaxation. 

The school year commences on the first Monda 
of September, and is divided into two sessions o 

Circulars containing further information, may be 
obtained at the residence of thé Principal. 

aug 23—tf | 


| year.—All Subscribers, who do not give express no- 


M. RICE’S SCHOOL— South-east 
Eighth and Ch 


W. 


Suddards, Rev. Theophilus Stork, 8. Littell, M.D, 
Gilbert Combe, Esq., Robert Cornelius, Esq., San. 
Esq aug 23—38 


| OF YOUNG LADIES—Ar No. 194 
staeer.— The Fall Term of the 
Garden Institute will commence .on the first 
of September next. Oar object is to train the Pupil 
te correct habits of thought and action. Thorough- 
ness is deemed of the first im Our course 
of study is extensive, embracing whatever is taught 
in our best Seminaries. 
The Principal is willing to receive ten or twelve 
Pupils into his family,andnomore. He hopes thus 
to combine the advantages and refinement of city 
life with a thorough development of the intellectual 
powers, and to avoid the evils of congregating. 
many youth without the supervision of paren 


care. 

Those living at a distance are respectfully refer- 
red to—Rev. T. L. Janeway, D. D., Rev. H. Male. 
colm, D. D., Right Rev. A. Potter, D. D., Rev. Wil- 
liam M. Engles, D.D., 8S. H. Perkins, Esq., Phila- 
delphia; Hon. W. Lowrie, New York; Mr. Otis 
Childe, Milledgeville, Georgia. 

For further information apply to 

GILBERT CO » Principal, 
aug 23—3t* 124 Marshall street, Philadelphie.~ 


HILADELPHIA BOOK-BINDERY.— Joun 
D. Egan, Plain and Ornamental Book-Binder 


EW AND VALUABLE PUBLICATIONS.—I. 
A Bible Dictionary, adapted for the use 
Bible Classes, Sabbath Schools, and Families; 
12mo, illustrated with céloured maps: price 50 cts, 
A work of this kind, which should contain all 
that is needed to illustrate Biblical Geography, Hie- 
tory, Biography, and Antiquities, and at the same 
time exhibit the doctrines of the Bible as laid down 
in our standards, has long been a desideratum in 
our Church. It is hoped that this attempt to sup~ 
ply the want, which is the fruit of much study and 
abour, will prove generally acceptable, and highly 
useful to parents and children, teachers and pupils. 
II. Letters to the Right Rev. John Hughes, Roman 
Catholic Bishop of New York, by ‘* Kirwan ,? 
three parts in one, 1Smo, in paper cover: price 20 
cents. 
‘s Kirwan’s Letters”? are too familiar to need any 
further recommendation. The popular style in 
which they are written, their admirable adaptation 
to the present state of Popery, and the fact that 
the author speaks to a great extent of things with 
which he has had a practical and personal ac- 
quaintance, has rendered these letters a most pow- 
erful weapon in the Papal controversy. 
III, Sarah Lee and Susan Grey; 32mo: price 3 
cents. 
This little volume is written in rhyme, and in- 
tended as an offering to our | he readers. 
Just published by the Presbyterian Board of Pub» 
lication, No. 265 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. _ 
JOS. P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent. 
july 26—3t 


ELECT SCHOOL FOR BOYS—lIn the Village of 
Goshen, Orange County, New York. The Rev. 
Daniel Wells, A. M., Principal. 

This School now affords every advantage that 
may be desired by youths preparing for professional 
or commercial pursuits. Instruction will be given 
in French, Drawing, and Musie, by persons who 
have proved themselves successful teachers in 
these departments. The French teacher resides in 
the family, and the scholars will have an opportu- 
nity of learning to speak the French language. 
The entire time of the Principal ie devoted to the 
education and general supervision of the scholars, 
and particular attention will be given by him to 
their religious instruction. 

The village of Goshen is situated on the New 
York and Erie Railroad, and is about three hours? 
distance from the city of New York. The location 
is remarkably healthy and pleasant. 

The vear consists of two sessions, with vacations 
in April and October. 

Terms—For Board, Washing, and Tuition, $250 
quarterly in advance. French, 

usic, and Drawing, will be charged extra. Booka, 
Stationery, Drawing Materials, &c., will be far- 
nished at current prices. 


REFERENCES. 
Rev. William D. Snodgrass, D. D., Goshen, New 
York. Rev. William W. Phillips, D.D.; Rev. James 
W. Alexander, D.D.; Rev. Edward D. Smith, D. D. 
Rev. John C. Lowrie; Messrs. Walter Lowrie, Ro- 
bert Carter, Robert M. Oliphant, John Steward, Jr., 
Ira Smith, W. R. Vermilye, New York city. Rev. 
John N. Campbell, D.D.; Mr. W. N. Strong, Al- 
bany, New York. Rev. John Maclean, AD.; 
Princeton, New Jersey. Rev. Thomas L. Jane: 
way, D. D.; Messrs. William S. Martien, Robert 
Wallace, and Alexander Osbourn, Philadelphia. 
july 12—tf 7 
ARTFORD LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY— 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS OVER $200,000. 
— PHILADELPHIA AcEncy, No. 145 Chestnut Street, 
United States Hotel Butlding—Gu.rtr & Coccs- 
MALL, Agents; Samuet Jones, M.D., Medical 
aminer. | 
_ This Company offers extra inducements to those 
ere Life Insurance, in either a Joint Stock or 
Mutual Company; its rates in the Joint Stock De 
partment are 15 per cent. less than any other com- 
pany in the United States. Its mutual rates are 
the same as those adopted by other safely con- 
ducted companies, giving the assured the privilege 
of giving a note when the premium is Fifty Dollars 
or more—the dividend always paying the note, 
Books containing rates, with valuable informa- 
tion on the subject, and showing the advantages of 
Life Insurance, given on application at the office of 
the Agency. ‘ 
PHILADELPHIA REFERENCES. 
Hon.G. Mallery, LL.D. Hon. Joel Jones, LL. D. 
Hon. Geo. Sharswood, Samuel H, Perkins, 


William A. Porter, Rev. E.R. Fairchilds,D.D. 
Rev. Jos. H. Jones, D.D. Rev..C. W. Shields, 
Rev. H. Hooker, D.D. James N. Dickson, 
William 8. Boyd, Henry Perkins, 
Robert Taylor & Co. James C. Donnell, 
John S. Hart, LL, D. Thomas D. Mutter, M. D. 
Thos. D. Mitchell, M.D. Samuel Jones, M.D., 
july 5—+tf : 198 Spruce street. 
I I ASSICAL INSTITUTE — 
One MILE FRom Wrtimincton, 


WARE.—The duties of this Institution will be re- 
sumed on Monday, September Ist. 

The Principal, having enlarged his accommoda- 
tions, and being now released from the eharge of a 
church, will henceforth give his undivided atten- 
tion to the duties of his School, 

All the Branches hecessary to prepare Youth, 
either for the Counting House or College, are 


taught in the Institute. Also the Modern Lan- - 


guages. 

The following extracts, from -tinsolicited testimo- 
nials of patrons, are submitted merely as. specie 
mens. The originals may be seen by any desiring 
it. An ex-member of the United States Cabinet 
says: 

‘¢ T am not able to express all my thanks for your 
attention to the — ee have learned, and 
now love to learn. Their fondness for and attach- 
ment to you are such, as give the best. of guaran- 
tees for their future progress. ?? 

Another gentleman in high official station says: 

**I have to express my thanks for your attention 
to my sons, and have only to regret I had not 
placed them at your Institution leng since,” 

The Institution is conducted in accordance with 
the plan recommended by the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Charch. 

For Terms, Circulars, &c. address post psid, 

Rev. S. M. GAYLEY, Principal, 
aug 9—6t Wilmington, Delaware, 


ENRY’S COMMENTARY. —Six Vo.tumm 
ror $10.—Recommended by the Clergy 

all Protestant Denominations. — Barrington & 
Haswe.it, No. 293 Market street, Philadelphia, 
have just published a new edition of Henry’s Expe- 
sition of the Old and New Testaments, with ea Me. 
moir of the Author, and a Preface, by the Rev. A, 
Alexander, D.D. The stereotype plates have been 
corregted, and many of the typographical errors, 
which appeared in the previous editions, will not be 
found in the one now offered to the public. 

The following are the prices at which they can 
be had at the Principal Bookstores of the ceuntry: 
In half muslin binding, $10; in full ‘sheep binding, 
$12.50; in half calf binding, $13.50. A liberal dis. 
count will be made to Congregations and others, 
purchasing in quantities. a 
_ Barrington aod Haswell publish, and will sell 
very Low for cash, The Psalms of David, 32mo, 
sheep binding; do. 32mo, muslin, gilt edge; do, 
32mo, tucks, gilt edge; do. 18mo, large types for the 
use of aged ns, in various styles of binding. 

Also, the Presbyterian Confession of Faith, _. 

(> Sunday School Teachers will be furnished on 
the best terms. may 49-—tf 
CS L. MACTIER having opéned 

a Yard at Richmond, is prepared to ‘suppl 
families in the city with the best quality of Red. 
ash and White-ash Coal from Schuylkill county at 
the lowest prices. 

Ornpers received at the Yard, No. 15 Richmoad 
Wharves, or at the Office, No. 36 Walnut street, 
Philadel phia. july 19—6m 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 
18 PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 
No. 144 Citestaut Street, South side, Pirst 
Bookstore above Sixth, Philadelphia, and 

No. 386 Broadway, New York, |. 

BY WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN. 
Dollars per armum, paysble in 
six months, or Ito Dollars and Fifty Cents! if peid 
in advance, A liberal discount to agents who may 


become responsible. 
No subscription received for a less term than one 


tice to the contrary, will be considered as 
tinue thei iption, and: their’ paper’ will be 
continue their subscription, = 


Rates of Advertising. —For 16 lines, first inser- 
tion, 75 cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 50 cénts; esch repeti- 

Payments for advertisements 
to be-made in edvance.. 


REORNT. PUBLIGATION OATIC ‘indications of the Seasons. Winfield Place,) Philadelphia.—The exercises of 
BY H. G. ADAMS. | this School will be resumed on Monday, Septem- 
A Coxixarrany Berstis ro tar | ber Ist, when may be made for the ad- 
saws, by Chaties Professor of Bib- | of re 
author for the use been patrons of the School :—Rev. John MeDo 
‘by. the euthor for the ell, D.D., Rev. Joha Ludlow, D.D 
4 SUMMER. | 
| 
and Leather Gilder, North-west corner of Arch and 
Fifth streets, Philadelphia. 25 per cent saved, 
4 and sometimes more to those patronising this estab- 
lishment. Large Illustrated Works, Books of En- 
: sic, bound with great care: ngth, in plain 
and elegant styles. 
: N. B.—Pamphlets and Periodicals done up witr ‘; 
. neatness and despatch, and cheaper than any otheh : 
4 establishment in the city. sep 14d—ly : 
es 
| 
thy 
| 
4 
4 
j 
4 
4 
q sent to 3m . acco ting. pape 
until all arrearages are paid, except at the. deacretion 


